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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


It seems impossible for a German to behave like a 
gentleman even in the most perilous positions. One 
would have thought that on such an occasion as the 
presentation of the terms of peace at Versailles, some 
German might have been found, bourgeois or aristo- 
crat, who would have exhibited dignity and _ self- 
restraint. Count Brockdorff-Rantzau’s impudent tirade 
bodes ill for the signing or the preservation of peace. 
Those who expected Germany to appear in a white 
sheet must have been rudely undeceived. We should 
have thought that merely as a matter of policy the 
German spokesman would have assumed a virtue, if 
he had it not, and put on some decent pretence of 
repentance. But, notwithstanding their clever methods 
in the details of business, the Germans are incurable 
fools in their dealings with other nations. 


The Count Rantzau’s outburst was only a modified 
form of ‘‘ frightfulness.’’ Even now the Germans think 
they can bully and bluster other people out of their wits. 
Once more the causa causans of the war is declared to 
be Russian mobilisation, which took place after Austria, 
at Germany’s instigation, had declared war on Serbia! 
For frigid and fatuous impertinence it would be impos- 
sible to beat Count Rantzau’s announcement that the 
terms of peace will be analysed by German experts as 
the basis for a future settlement! The Allies must on 
no account allow themselves to be drawn into pro- 
longed discussions, which would be stretched over 
months, while all the time the Germans were being fed 
by us, and German intrigue was seeking to bring about 
a quarrel between the Allies over the terms of peace 
with Austria and Turkey. 


We congratulate the Big Three on the cleverness 
with which they have circumnavigated the Fiume ques- 
tion. Fiume is to be handed over to Italy as the 
mandatory of the League of Nations until 1923, during 
which time a new port is to be built for the Jugo-Slavs, 
and when that is ready, Italy is to get Fiume, and the 
Slavs are to be free to sail the Adriatic. The Italians 
have therefeore hurried back to Paris to assist at the 
Signing of the peace, which is very sensible on their 
Part. Signor Orlando has played his political cards 
with great skill, and everything is for the best in this 
best ‘of all possible worlds. The Belgians, too, have 
also made up their minds that the terms are the best 
they can get. 


The Egyptian riots have done more damage to the 
railways and villages north and south of Cairo than 
was at first supposed. Whole villages have been 
sacked, and agricultural ploughs and pumping 
machinery destroyed, for which claims will be made 
by the owners against the Egyptian Government. 
Lord Milner will shortly go out to Egypt as a Special 
Commissioner to reconstruct the Government, and 
regularise the status of the former subjects of the 
Sultan of Turkey. No one is so well qualified by 
previous knowledge as Lord Milner to straighten out 
the tangle of laws and nationalities now existing. The 
British officials hold advisory, not executive, posts. 
All this must be abolished, together with the Mixed 
Tribunals. Egypt must be legally, as well as virtu- 
ally, British: and the Government will probably be 
constituted on the same lines as in India, with a mix- 
ture of British and native officials, but one citizenship, 
instead of a dozen. 


The Admiral’s despatches on the Dardanelles opera- 
tions in February and March, 1915, are very interest- 
ing; but as usually happens with Government papers, 
the information stops at the precise point where it’is 
most demanded. Mr. Morgenthau, the American 
Ambassador at Constantinople, tells us in his book that 
on the 19th and 20th March, 1915, everybody was 
expecting the arrival of the British fleet in the 
Bosphorus, and that the ‘German Ambassador 
Wangenheim and Enver Pacha and his crew were all 
ready to fly. The German officer in command of the 
forts at the Straits, General Mertens, told Mr. 
Schreiner, the American Correspondent of the Asso- 
ciated Press, that if the British fleet had returned on 
the morning of the 19th the forts could only have held 
out for a few hou?s, as they had 27 shells between 
them. 


‘*T should advise you,’’ said General Mertens to the 
American journalist, ‘‘to get up at six o’clock to- 
morrow morning and take to the Anatolian Hills. 
That’s what we are going to do.’’ But the Allied 


Armada sailed away, and never returned. By whose _ 


orders? Let us see what the Admiral in command 
says in his report. In the despatch dated 26th March, 
1915, Admiral de Robeck, after a detailed description 
of the operations on the 18th March, which resulted in 
the sinking of three ships and the disabling of four, 
writes: ‘‘ Though the squadron had to retire without 
accomplishing its task, it was by no means a defeated. 
force, and the withdrawal was only necessitated owing 
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to the mine menace, all ranks being anxious to renew 
the attack.’”’ The italics are ours. We have heard 
from outsiders that the mine-sweeping difficulty was 
the reason the fleet did not return. What does the 
Admiral say about that? 


Admiral de Robeck continues: ‘‘ As a result of this 
bombardment it is considered imperative for success 
that the area in which ships are manceuvring shall be 
kept clear of mines, also that the mine-sweepers be 
manned by naval ratings, who will be prepared to work 
under heavy fire. In some cases their crews (i.e., the 
mine-sweepers’ crews) ‘‘ appear to have no objection 
to being blown up by mines, though they do not seem 
to like to work under gun-fire, which is a new element 
in their calling. A re-organisation of the mine- 
sweepers’ personnel is completed, and they are now 
manned for the most part by Naval ranks and ratings.”’ 
Again the italics are ours. Here we have an admiral 
and ‘‘ by no means a defeated force,’’ with ‘‘ all ranks 
anxious to renew the attack,’’ and with the mine- 
sweeping difficulty overcome by a reorganisation of the 
personnel. Yet the attack was not renewed. 


It was clearly not Admiral de Robeck who refused to 
renew the attack on the 19th or the 20th March. The 
Admiral must have received orders from a superior 
authority to abandon the attack. Who was it? It 
could not have been the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
for Mr. Winston Churchill had staked his reputation 
on the forcing of the Dardanelles. Was it the Cabinet? 
This does not seem likely, as it is one of the charges 
against Mr. Asquith that he left too much to the heads 
of the Departments. There seems to be only one 
person left who could have sent the order to retire to 
Admiral de Robeck, namely, Lord Fisher, First Sea 
Lord, and Head of the Staff. If it was Lord Fisher, 
he ought to be called upon to explain his conduct to a 
court-martial. The man who sent that order pro- 
longed the war and altered its whole fortune. 


Sir Nevil Macready has informed us that there is an 
increase in crimes of violence since the war. This is 
what might be expected, because men grow accus- 
tomed to bloodshed during war, and come to regard a 
blow on the head or a stab in the stomach with horrible 
familiarity. But the Chief Commissioner has also 
been obliged to dismiss four constables for deserting 
their beats at night, and slipping off home, a practice 
which he notes is on the increase. In consequence of 
these dismissals and another in a case of open defiance 
of authority, a mass meeting of policemen in Trafalgar 
Square was convened for Sunday to protest against 
this ‘‘ tyranny.’’ As Sir Nevil Macready observes, the 
public, who pay the police high salaries and good pen- 
sions, are entitled in return to be protected at night 
from burglars and murderers. But when once the 
principle of subordination to authority is abandoned, 
there is no knowing where lawlessness will stop. 


The meeting in Trafalgar Square was large and 
quite orderly ; but the majority of the crowd who clam- 
bered on to lions and sat on balustrades in the sunshine 
seemed amused spectators rather than warm partisans. 
Behind this police agitation is, of course, the Inde- 
pendent Labour party,the international anarchists, who 
want to abolish the army and destroy the discipline of 
the police so that labour strikes may be irresistible. A 
police force that can ‘‘ down tools ’’ at any moment and 
leave the public to the mercies of the criminal class 
(under which term we rank Bolsheviks) is a patent 
absurdity. It is a reproduction of the cruel and igno- 
minious tyranny exercised centuries ago in Rome by 
Cesar’s legions and to-day in Russia by Bolsheviks. 
The Metropolitan Police must be placed on a regular 
military basis, and constables must enlist for a period, 
during which they must be subject to the same 
discipline as soldiers. 


There were some interesting speeches on the Budget 
which are not reported adequately in the papers. In 
dealing with our mountainous debt of 8,000 millions, 
there seem to be three alternative courses: 1. To con- 
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tinue the present high rate of income tax. 2. To mal 
a levy on capital. 3. To repudiate a portion of ty 
debt, either by writing off half the principal, or }, 
scaling down the interest to 24 per cent. The firgt j, 
the most likely to be adopted, because open to th 
fewest objections. The statesman always pursues thy 
line of least resistance, and the payers of income ta 
are few and helpless. With all respect to Mr. Sydney 
Arnold, a Manchester man, who made an able speech, 
the difficulties in the way of levying a tax on capital ay 
so great as to be insuperable. Repudiation, either of 
principal or interest, would be a terrible shock to oy 
credit, besides its injustice in falling on a smal 
class who had trusted the State. But repudiation may 
be resorted to by foreign nations. : 


A shareholder in the North Eastern Railway wro 
to the Secretary some three weeks ago, asking for 
copy of the report and accounts, that he might se 
where the £50,000 presented to Sir Eric Geddes cam 
from. The Report and accounts were sent him, but he 
could discover no mention of the present to Sir Eric 
Geddes, who stated in the House of Commons that 
the gift had been passed at the annual meeting, 
He then wrote to inquire whether perchance it 
was covered by the item £50,000 set aside as reserve 
for pensions. No, was the answer; “‘ it is included in 
the working expenses of the company and forms part 
of the item 412,431,482 shown in account No. 8 under 
the heading of expenditure.’’ The accounts are before 
us, and show two capital accounts and one capital 
expenditure account. But there is no revenue expendi- 
ture account at all, and the directors spend nearly 
twelve and a half millions in the year without one item 
of explanation. They might easily make presents of 
£50,000 all round the board and charge it to expendi- 
ture without anybody knowing. If that is the waya 
board of business men (including Lords Cunliffe and 
Joicey) keep their accounts, it is not surprising our 
railways: don’t pay. But perhaps the omission is due 
to the war and Government control. 


We have always prophesied that the adoption of a 
tariff policy would be followed by the appearance in 
politics of that sinister transatlantic figure, the 
lobbyist. And so it has turned out. The liquor trade 
has been employing lobbyists ever since the war began: 
now alj the manufacturers are beginning to cock their 
ears at the sound of ‘‘ preference,’’ and to cast about 
for opportunities of lobbying. The paper trade has 
been the first in the field, and has got a full-blown 
lobbyist at work, who has succeeded in getting a 
temporary embargo on foreign paper. In a short time 
every trade in the kingdom will have its representative 
either in the central lobby of the House of Commons or 
in the corridor upstairs on which the committee-rooms 
open. There are at least two Canadian politicians in the 
present Parliament who will be able to coach anyone in 
the noble art. 


Roth’s the friend, not Pelman. We have not tried 
either, and have no intention of doing so, being like 
Cleopatra, mentally and physically proof against the 
ravages of time. But Roth is at least an honest adver- 
tiser, who produces an unpaid testimonial to a memory 
miracle, and doesn’t pretend that the announcement 
is anything but an advertisement. Mr. W. L. George 
writes to tell us that he has really gone through the 
Pelman Course (physical as well as mental?) a com 


-fession which protects his integrity at the expense of 


his intelligence. But Mr. George evades our more 
serious question; was he paid for his testimonial, and 
did he pay for his Pelman Course? Apparently we 
have not yet made clear our objection to the Pelman 
system of advertisement. 


When a lawyer, a doctor, an engineer, or a colonial 
official, writes an opinion on any subject within his pro 
fessional ken, it is known that he is paid for it. But 
when a professional man, or a fashionable novelist, or 4 
soldier, or any other celebrity, writes a testimonial to 
a cure or educational system, the whole point 5 
whether he is paid. Supposing that Mr. Balfour oF 
Mr. Lloyd George or Sir Douglas Haig, were to write 
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to the papers saying that the Harrogate cure was the 
finest thing in the world for gout or gastritis or 
sclerosis, and it afterwards turned out that the great 
man had received a cheque for £500 from the Baths 
Company or the hotel where he stayed, or that he got 
his baths and waters for nothing, what would the 
world say? We know four eminent persons (one a 
lady) who have been asked by Pelman to write testi- 
monials for a named sum of money, and we know one 
man, whose name we hope to be allowed to publish, 
who was offered £500 for a testimonial. 


Sir Nevil Macready has drawn our attention to the 
increase of crimes of violence since the war. But the 
war has seemingly brutalised the manners of every- 
body all round. The other day we read an advertise- 
ment of some lodgings at the favourite watering-place 
which said, ‘‘ No children, old people, or invalids 
received.’’ Another sign of the prevailing brutality 
and recklessness of human life is the speed at which 
motor vehicles of every kind are allowed to drive 
through the most crowded street. Taxi-cabs, side- 
motor cycles, lorries, and motor cars, drive across 
crossings and round corners at full speed, thinking it 
quite enough (indeed, an act of grace) to sound their 
raucous horns. The Commissioner of Police should 
issue an order prohibiting speed at corners and cross- 
ings. ‘‘ Driving to the common danger ”’ is, it is true, 
an indictable offence : but you cannot catch the offender, 
and the police nowadays are not helpful. This question 
is quite as important as overcrowding on bus and 
underground. 


The speaking in the new House of Commons is of a 
very poor order, both as to matter and form. This is 
perhaps inevitable in a House where there are so many 
new members. But nobody seems to have a notion, 
even on the Front Bench (except Mr. Churchill), how to 
handle a parliamentary case. What the House of 
Commons wants is a commanding personality, for it is 
rather like a big school of unruly boys. Generally the 
commanding person is the Prime Minister; but some- 
times it is the Speaker. We remember many years 
ago when the House in Committee had got thoroughly 
out of hand, and most uproarious scenes occurred, the 
Chairman said, in despair, ‘‘ Then I must send for the 
Speaker!’’ In about five minutes Mr. Peel stalked in, 
tall, black, majestic, with thunderous brow, and slowly 
ascended the Chair. Instantly the storm subsided, 
and we recalled then, as we recall now, the lines of 
Milton applied to a very different person ; 


With grave 
Aspéct he rose, and in his rising seem’d 
A pillar of state; 
his look 
Drew audience and attention still as night 
Or summer’s noontide air.’’ 


Speaker Peel rated the House of Commons like 
naughty boys, and they cowered beneath his rebuke. 
To-day there is no commanding character, and the 
House of Commons is a flock without a shepherd. It 
is astonishing how a man of Mr. Bonar Law’s real 
ability and most valuable moral qualities, fails to lead. 
He is utterly destitute of the theatrical, charlatan 
tricks which are necessary to lead a popular assembly. 
When the Prime Minister returns, things may improve, 
for he has all the rhetorical gestures and turns of voice 
which strike the mob, whether in or out of doors. At 
present Mr. Winston Churchill is supreme, and 
deservedly so, for he is the only man who can make a 
front-bench speech. Another change in the ways of 
the House is that nowadays the Minister opens a 
debate, instead of winding it up. This is in some 
measure due to the fact that the newspapers go to 
press so much earlier than formerly; but also to the 
discovery that by anticipating your opponents’ argu- 
ments you shorten debate. 


Mr. G. D. H. Cole is a Fellow of Magdalen College, 


Oxford, a position which is a prima facie title to 
“spect. But when this Collegian offers himself pub- 


“Al 
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licly as a guide to the nation in the conduct of its 
business affairs, we are entitled to ask ourselves: is 
this man a calculating humbug, out for a job under a 
Bolshevist régime? Or is he a fanatical dreamer? Or 
is he a trustworthy and sensible adviser? Let Mr. 
Cole be judged by his answers before the Coal Com- 
mission. Mr. Cole holds “ strongly, that those men 
whose business it was to direct others should be chosen 
by those whom it was their business to direct, or 
through a committee of selection or a trade-union.”’ 
On this principle, the Army and Navy should choose 
their officers, the police should choose their Commis- 
sioner, the clerks and employees should choose their 
directors, their chairman, and their manager. This 
principle is now being tried in Russia, and is known as 
Bolshevism. Possibly on Mr. Cole’s advice, the 
Metropolitan Police, or a few of them, are now trying 
to try it in London. 


In answer to further questions, Mr. Cole replied that 
the ‘‘unrest in industry was not really based on 
material grievances,’’ but on the desire of the worker 
‘to find his soul,’’ and that such finding of the soul 
would be ‘‘highly inconvenient for the commercial 
system.’ Finally Mr. Cole said that ‘‘if a workman 
saved out of his wages, he would allow him to bank 
his savings, but would not allow him to draw divi- 
dends.’’ When asked what the banks were to do with 
their deposits, Mr. Cole replied in effect that the banks 
must be ‘‘ nationalised.’’ Is it necessary or even pos- 
sible, to treat such a person seriously? And why is the 
time of the Coal Commission wasted by listening to such 
imbecile prattle? We have here three propositions :— 
1. That people who take orders must choose those who 
give orders. 2. That the worker is to find his soul at 
the expense of the commercial system. 3. That a man 
is to be allowed to bank his savings, but not to receive 
interest on them. Acquitting Mr. Cole of calculated 
foolery, how is it possible for a sensible and business 
community to treat such fustian rhetoric otherwise 
than with laughter ? 


If the Smillies of this world are only given rope 
enough, they will inevitably hang themselves by their 
folly and ignorance. Mr. Smillie put it to Lord 
Durham that land is necessary for people to live, to which 
the answer was, so is bread. Is Lord Durham to provide 
his tenants with bread, for assuredly land without bread 
will not enable a man to live? A little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing. Mr. Smillie read an extract from a 
law-book to prove that nobody can own any land. An 
‘*estate ’’ in land, whether for life or freehold, is prac- 
tically ownership, and the term is merely the lawyer’s 
technical language. The truth about the coal-owning 
aristocracy of the North, the Lambtons, the Montagus, 
the Vanes, the Tempests, the Dudleys, is that their 
predecessors inherited or bought land under which coal 
happened to be found. That was their luck: is a man 
to be robbed of his luck? We know people who bought 
fields outside Winnipeg forty or fifty years ago which 
are worth a thousand times their cost price. John 
Evelyn paid £3,000 for the Sayes Court estate in 
Deptford, which to-day must be worth a hundred times 
that figure. 


Sir Frank Crisp was a very original character. At 
the head of the City solicitors, he was one of the few 
men who love their work with passionate eagerness. 
The ordinary man hates his stockbroking, or his com- 
pany work, and goes to the City as to a den of slavery, 
from which he escapes gleefully. Not so Sir Frank 
Crisp. He would lock himself into his room in Throg- 
morton Avenue with two or three law-books and the 
papers in the case, and thoroughly enjoy himself for 
hours, sometimes into the night. His opinion on a 
point of company law was as good as that of, most 
counsel. In his:office, at a conference or consultation, 
his manners were easy, even genial. Outside business, 
he was awkward, and a little rough, from not being at 
his ease. He was a Radical and hated a lord, and the 
affair of Lord Murray and the defaulting stockbroker 
damaged his prestige. His garden at Henley was a 
miracle of bizarre and tasteless expenditure. 
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HE terms of Peace presented to the German dele- 
gates on Wednesday at Versailles condemn 
Germany to a state of servitude and poverty for thirty 
years. It is an inadequate punishment for her im- 
measurable crime in forcing a peaceful Europe into the 
most terrible war of all time. From these terms, 
settled by England, France and America with patient 
deliberation, we can form some faint notion of the con- 
ditions which Germany would have imposed on us, had 
she been victorious. But all this does not help us to 
answer the question, will Germany accept them? 
Suppose the Germans should refuse to sign, and say, 
‘*Come and take what you demand ’’—what then? 
From the insolent speech of Count Brockdorff-Rantzau 
it is probable that Germany will say so: and even if 
Germany signs the document, in spirit she will seek to 
evade and repudiate it as soon as she thinks herself 
strong enough. 

We deal with the trial of the Kaiser in another article. 
It is silly to talk about a trial: but let us ‘‘ arraign ”’ 
him by all means: it will place on record the outraged 
feelings of the Allies, and as a moral lesson will be 
salutary and impressive. But here again we are faced 
with a possible difficulty, Suppose the Dutch refuse to 
give him up: they are obstinate people, and the country- 
men of Grotius are likely to be sticklers for inter- 
national law. Are we going to war with Holland to 
recover the ex-Kaiser? With regard to the other 
criminals, the German governors of Belgium, and 
Northern France, the commandants of prison-camps, 
and generally the officers responsible for all the out- 
rages of the armiés, we are afraid we have allowed too 
long a time to elapse since November: the scent is 
growing colder every day : and we may be sure that the 
worst brutes, those, for instance, responsible for the 
murder of Edith Cavell, have escaped, and are living 
hidden and disguised. If the Germans refuse to give 
up these men, it will be very difficult to lay our hands 
on them. 

As for the indemnity, the 25,000 millions have shrunk 
very considerably, coming down, as far as we under- 
stand, to 1,000 millions to be paid by the issue of bonds 
within the next two years, after which another 4,000 
million bonds are to be issued, and divided amongst the 
Allies, who are also to settle amongst themselves the 
items and amount of the final bill of costs, and its par- 
tition amongst themselves. The final payment is to be 
extended over a period of thirty years. All this is very 
unsatisfactory, as it provides a bone of contention which 
all the Allies will gnaw vigorously for the next five 
years, with a very good chance of quarrelling at the 
end. With regard to election pledges, we think Mr. 
Lloyd George is entitled to complain of his City mag- 
nates and financial experts who gave him the figure of 
25,000 millions,. which looks silly enough now. The 
only name which has floated into the stream of history 
as an authority for the 25,000 millions is that of Mr. 
Herbert Gibbs, who surely will now be deprived of what- 
ever credit he may have enjoyed as a financial authority. 
We must say, however, that the Prime Minister can- 
not be regarded as a child in money matters: the most 
cursory examination of the facts, and the briefest reflec- 
tion, ought to have made him reject so absurd a figure. 
But the Prime Minister has the defects of his qualities : 
his enthusiasm carried us through the war with high 
hearts: it is a comparatively small matter if his in- 
accuracies have made us look foolish now. He is not 
the only great man at the Conference who has for- 
gotten, or been obliged to abandon, his original 
programme. 

The Americans do a smart stroke of business in 
keeping the German liners and cargo-ships which our 
Navy drove into their ports. Their tonnage is put at 
700,000 tons, and the Americans have lost only 300,000 
tons in the war. We have lost something like 4,000,000 
tons, and we don’t know how they are going to be 
replaced, except by our own builders in the course of 
many years, for we look upon the German building of 
our ships as impracticable. Britain gains, as usual, in 
the uttermost ends of the earth, in East Africa, in 
Egypt, in Arabia, in Mesopotamia; while the Pacific, 
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where Germany loses everything, is to be diy; 
between Australia and Japan. The fortification, 
on Heligoland, that unlucky deal of Lord Salisbury’; 
are to be demolished, and the Kiel Canal ‘ 
to be treated like the Panama, i.e., internationalised jy 
time of peace, though the German riparian forts are j 
be allowed to stand, which we regard as a mistaken 
concession. The German army is to be reduced tp 
100,000, and the Navy to 15,000 personnel, 6 battle. 
ships, 6 light cruisers, and 24 destroyer craft; syh. 
marines and poison gas are prohibited; the aircraft jg 
limited to 100 seaplanes, and there are no aerodrome 
to be allowed within 90 miles of the frontier. Com. 
pulsory military service is to be prohibited, and Krupp’s 
works at Essen are to be destroyed. The minute restric. 
tions as to the number of rounds of ammunition fo 
each gun, for example, the number of officers and their 
age, we regard as a mistake, as we do not see how 
they can be enforced. Unless you fully and _ effectively 
occupy a foreign country, it is impossible to prescribe 
every detail of its national daily life. The attempt to 
do so may defeat what ought to be the object of all the 
Powers, peace on earth and goodwill amongst men. All 
hopes of a speedy acceptance of the preliminary treaty 
were roughly dispelled by the astonishing speech in 
which Count Rantzau received the document. That prime 
specimen of a German Junker, masquerading as a new 
Democrat, was foolish enough to accuse the Allies of 
murdering hundreds of thousands of innocent Germans 
by the blockade ; and with presumptuous condescension 
announced that German experts would analyse the 


terms proposed. The game of the Germans is to spin J 


out negotiations by wrangling and higgling, until the 
armies of the Allies have been withdrawn, or until they 
can work up a quarrel between the Western Powers. 
To defeat that ruse, a time limit must be rigorously 
imposed. 

It is impossible to close this short and superficial 
review of the preliminary treaty without paying our 
tribute of admiration and gratitude to the statesman- 
ship of Mr. Lloyd George. Beween the natural anxiety 
of M. Clemenceau, the academic idealism of President 
Wilson, the expansive views of Signor Orlando, and 
the insistent plaints of Belgium, the Prime Minister 
had a very difficult course to steer. But he has brought 
Britain safely and honourably into port. Perhaps he 
took as his diplomatic maxim a saying of Disraeli, 
seldom argue; but I sometimes forget.’’ 


THE POLICE SOVIET. 


E were present on Sunday at the meeting in 
Trafalgar Square held by some supporters ofa 

few policemen dismissed for grave dereliction of duty. 
Without stopping to consider whether the crowd in the 
square really supported the speakers, the meeting 
seemed to us a reduction of democracy to an absurdity. 
The public pay the policemen good salaries and pen 
sions out of the rates and taxes to protect them against 
thieves, rioters and murderers. At least, the salaries 
and pensions were good before the war: if, owing to 
the altered value of money, the salaries and pensions 
ought to be raised, by all means let them be raised. 
But a police force which ‘‘ downs tools ’’ whenever it 
is annoyed by the action of the Commissioner or any 
of the superior authorities, is an absurdity so glaring 
as to be beyond the range of argument. Four cot 
stables had been dismissed for deserting their beats 
at night, a fault which the Commissioner tells us is 
on the increase. What would be done to a sentry who 
deserted his post in time of war? Unless we are mis 
taken, he would be shot. Society is, unfortunately, 
always at war with the criminal class; and in a towt 
like London that war is a serious affair. Dismissal is 
really a light punishment for so very grave and 
cowardly an offence. What is wanted is not a relaxt 
tion, but a tightening of the bonds of discipline in th 
police force. Constables should be enlisted, like sd 
diers, for a fixed period, say ten years, and any muti 
ous act should be treated, as it would in the case of 
soldier, as felonious. A policeman might be allowed 
to give, say, a year’s notice of his wish to leave the 
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force,"in which case he would, of course, forfeit his 
n. 

The action of the Chief Commissioner in dismissing 
the constables who deserted their posts at night was 
denounced in Trafalgar Square as ‘ Prussianism ”” and 
“tyranny.” That reminds us of a saying of John 
Bright, that there were some people who, had they 
been in the wilderness with Moses, would have de- 
nounced the Ten Commandments as ‘ harassing legis- 
lation.’ The truth is that nobody nowadays will take 
orders from anybody. The object of the anarchists, 
the Independent Labour Party, the Fabians, and the 
Bolsheviks, is plain. They want to get rid of the 
army, and therefore denounce conscription; and they 
want to ham-string the police by rendering them sub- 
ject to the orders of the Trades Unions. When the 
coercive powers of the State have thus been destroyed, 
of course every strike will be irresistible, and Society 
will be at the mercy of the Trades Unions. ; 

We are sorry to say that we notice a great change in 
the Metropolitan Police since the days of our youth. 
It is not only that they are less polite—everybody is 
atrociously rude nowadays—but that they invariably 
side against the public, who pay them, and take the 
part of those who prey on the public. We had a dis- 
pute the other day with a taxi-driver as to the law of 
hiring. We called a constable, who at once took the 
side of the taxi-driver. There was a time when a man 
was proud to belong to ‘‘ The Force,’’ proud of its 
tradition of courtesy and protection. And we were 
very proud of ‘‘ The Force,’’ notoriously the best 
police in Europe. All that is changed now. 
Democracy, which prates about liberty, equality and 
fraternity, has turned the country into a bear-garden, 
where one class fights with another. 

If we wish to save our civilisation we must recur to 
three simple old-fashioned principles, viz: 1. The 
practice of speaking and acting the truth one to the 
other, of dealing honestly in speech and trade with 
our neighbours. 2. The practice of obeying the orders 
of those that are in authority over us. 3. The practice 
of distinguishing between mine and thine. Very 
simple, isn’t it? Yet how far, how very far, have we 
travelled from these plain old rules of conduct ! 


““TRYING ”’ THE KAISER. 


the course of last week two profoundly and essen- 

tially contradictory documents were given to 
the world. The report of the ‘* Crimes Com- 
mission’’ of the Peace Conference was sum- 
marized at great length in The Times of April 
2th, and four articles prepared by the ‘‘ Drafting 
Committee ’’ of the same exalted body, for insertion in 
the Treaty of Peace, were published in The Times of 
April goth. It is impossible from hour to hour to sur- 
mise whether the Committee will prevail over the 
Commission or vice versa, but one or the other will 
have wasted its time in the production of solemn pro- 
nouncements which the Conference will utterly reject. 
This is not the way to do any business, even the most 
important. 

According to the Commission, neither the Kaiser 
nor any one else ought to be tried for causing the war, 
or for violating the neutrality of Luxemburg or Bel- 
gium. The Conference ought to make those acts the 
subjects of a ‘‘ formal condemnation ’’—that is, pre- 
sumably, to publish a statement that they were very 
wicked, and must never be repeated. But anybody, 
including the Kaiser, can be tried, condemned, and 
punished for any one or more of thirty-two alleged 
offences against the ‘‘ law of nations,’’ the ‘‘ usages 
éstablished among civilised peoples,’’ or the ‘‘ laws 
of humanity,’’ or the “ dictates of public conscience.”’ 

The Committee, if its labours are accepted, makes 
“the Allied and Associated Powers publicly arraign 
William II. of Hohenzollern, formerly German Em- 
Peror, not for an offence against criminal law, but for 
‘supreme offence against international morality and 
the sanctity of treaties.” What can this offence—not 
further specified—be, except causing the war, and 
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violating the neutrality of Luxemburg and Belgium, 


for which the Commission had definitely reported that * 


no one ought to be tried? The ‘‘ special tribunal ”’ 
which will be constituted to try him will consist of five 
judges, one being nominated by each of the now 
‘* great powers ’’—England, France, America, Italy, 
and Japan. It will be ‘* guided by the highest motives 
of international policy,’’ and will ‘‘ fix the punish- 
ment ’’ as may seem good to it. 

To call such a proceeding as this a trial is a misuse 
of the word. The Committee asserts that by con- 
stituting the special tribunal in this way the Treaty 
will be ‘‘ thereby assuring him the guarantees essen- 
tial to the right of defence.’’ In a real trial the first 
‘* right of defence’’ is an impartial court. The next, 
perhaps, is an unprejudiced court—one which has not 
made up its mind. The probability of a tribunal such 
as is proposed trying the Kaiser for a supreme offence 
against international morality and the sanctity of 
treaties, and finding him not guilty, is neither more 
nor less than that of a verdict for the defendant in a 
trial for breach of promise forming part of a drawing- 
room charade. Every element of a trial by a per- 
manent court administering a known law is absent, 
and there can be no real reason for attaching to the 
punishment of the Kaiser the external form, or some 
part of the external form, of peaceful judicial proceed- 
ings, except the desire to disguise what is really hap- 
pening, which is that a single individual is being 
allowed in some measure to atone for the sins of a 
whole nation, in order to gratify the passionate 
ephemeral anger of a great many electors. 

The recommendation of the Commission, though 
violently opposed to that of the Committee, is not so 
much less objectionable than the latter as might appear 
at first sight. Let us discard as much as we can the 
extreme vagueness of the laws of humanity, and the 
dictates of public conscience, and take an_ instance 
where the usages established among civilized peoples 
come as near as possible to a real law. Suppose a 
tribunal, as designed by the Commission, to be trying 
the Kaiser on the charge that he ‘‘ abstained from pre- 
venting ’’ the unlawful condemnation and execution of 
Captain Fryatt. In all probability the Kaiser would 
have the good sense to decline to recognise the tri- 
bunal, or take any but a strictly passive part in its 
proceedings. How then could it be proved that he 
personally knew of the trial and the intended execu- 
tion? And if by chance it was possible to prove his 
knowledge, how could it be proved that he was not 
acting in good faith on the advice of some minister to 
whom he was under some constitutional obligation to 
listen? Or he might be tried for allowing the sinking 
of the Lusitania, under No. 21 of the thirty-two 
specified offences, which is ‘‘ destruction of , 
passenger vessels without warning, and without pro- 
vision for the safety of passengers or crew.’’ Again, 
how is the knowledge of what was intended to be 
proved against him personally? It would be easy to 
assume these questions against him, and say that, if 
he was innocent, he could prove his innocence, but as 
in the case of the proceeding favoured by the Com- 
mittee, no such proceeding as that deserves to be 
called a trial, or ought to be conducted with the out- 
ward form of a trial. 

The Drafting Committee frankly invite their tri- 
bunal to ‘‘ fix the punishment which it considers 
should be imposed,’’ and by necessary implication to 
order and more or less empower somebody to execute 
it. The Commission recommends that the proposed 
Court shall be ‘‘ empowered to sentence any accused 
person found guilty to such penalty as may be pro- 
vided for by legislation of any country represented on 
the tribunal or in accordance with the national legis- 
lation of the accused person.’’ The latter part of this 
ambiguous sentence seems to refer to existing laws, 
of which no nation has any that refer to most of the 
thirty-two offences. The earlier part might be con- 
strued to mean that the punishment is to be provided 
by legislation this autumn or next year for “ of- 
fences’? committed several years previously. This 
construction would be in harmony with the express re- 
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commendation of the Committee, except that the Com- 
_ mittee does not bother about legislation. 

It is somewhat humiliating to discover that the only 
members of the Commission who dissented from its 
report were the Americans. They expressed them- 
selves, perhaps, more in the style of earnest jour- 
nalism than in that of the older diplomatic school, 
and consequently leave something to be desired in the 
way of precision and perspicuity, but in substance 
they make it clear that they disapprove of making a 
new ‘‘ law ”’ after your enemy has offended you in 
order to punish him for what he did, and trying to 
copy the external form in which a law normally made 
beforehand to prevent undesirable conduct is admin- 
istered. They also contend strenuously that it is con- 
trary to established international law to punish the 
“head of a State’’ at all. There is a good deal to 
be said for the view that a State as such ought not to 
be relieved of any part of its responsibility for its mis- 
deeds by the personal punishment of any individual, 
‘* however highly placed.’’ It is more important 
still to remember that a Court of Justice can punish 
crime only when the promulgation of the law, the es- 
tablishment of the court, and the determination of the 
penalty have occurred before the commission of the 
offence; and that a court which, in the absence of 
these essential conditions, punishes any one alleged 
offender is not a court of justice. 


JUDITH AT THE KINGSWAY. 


R. BENNETT is one of the happy few who can 
afford to fail. His failures divide themselves 
into two classes—failures like ‘The Regent’ and ‘ The 
Pretty Lady,’ which are the result of contempt for the 
public and posterity, and ‘ Judith.’ We put ‘ Judith ’ 
in a class by itself, because we incline to think, in 
spite of much evidence to the contrary, that Mr. 
Bennett seriously believed that, having conquered a 
certain aspect of the prose of life, he was competent to 
master poetry. We do not think that the language 
used in ‘ Judith’ was intended as a parody of the Book 
of Job. Nor do we think that the principal scene— 
Judith seducing Holofernes in his tent at night—was 
intended to illustrate that romantic passion is, say, to 
the inhabitant of Bursley, ultimately ridiculous. We 
do not believe, in short, that Mr. Bennett is delicately 
laughing at us by rattling the bones of romantic drama 
with the sly intention of proving that the day of such 
dream stuff is over. 

‘ Judith,’ we are convinced, was meant seriously. 
For if Mr. Bennett had been making an elaborate joke 
of his own, he could not have had the heart to let Mr. 
Ricketts waste all the beauty of setting and dresses 
that captivated the eye, while the unhappy understand- 
ing was being quietly bored, nor could he have per- 
mitted Miss McCarthy to squander her splendour of 
diction, and her sense of dramatic form. No! the 
truth is that Mr. Arnold Bennett thought he might just 
as well be a poet, having already succeeded in turn as 
a novelist, playwright, publicist and public official. 
Poetry, however, is shy, and not to be won at short 
notice, and least of all by an admirer who has for years 
been fruitfully married to her step-sister (whom in her 
heart she a little despises) good practical prose. It is 
not, however, poetry’s habit to rebuke such wooers ; 
she allows them to rebuke themselves. 

Now Bethulia is not one of the Five Towns, nor are 
the ancient Jews the comfortable cynics of the Mid- 
lands. Mr. Ricketts knew that in Bethulia there was 
a wicked lure of half-squalid beauty. He knew that 
there were strange colours to match the stronger lights 
and darknesses of the soul of a dangerous people in the 
days when the God of Israel was a Captain of Hosts. 
Miss McCarthy knew that passion was swift, not nicely 
weighing the possibilities of established middle age, 
but mixing kisses with the knife and both with God. 
Miss McCarthy had not forgotten Jezebel—that 
wanton, beautiful queen—and she reached out beyond 
apocryphal Judith to that Jael blessed with her red 
hands. And Mr. Thesiger, as the Chief Eunuch to 
Holofernes, gave a glimpse of the secret and horrible 
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service of the harem. Solomon in all his glory hag 
we imagine, such a creature of the weazel kind, g 
twisted, so completely evil, as keeper of Concubines, 

Mr. Ricketts then offered Mr. Bennett streets fit fo, 
old Jewry to tread, Miss McCarthy, Mr. Thesiger ang 
in less degree, Mr. Gullan as Ozias gave him his Jews. 
It needed only a little genius to populate these streets, 
and to blow the breath of life into these people. 

Mr. Bennett, has, however, no hand with old Cities, 
or peoples. All the time we were aware of a lounge 
suit and a bowler hat standing, as it were, ‘‘ off.” 4 
camera was at hand (if not a cinematograph) and a 
guide-book. ‘‘Tut,’’ says our tourist, “‘ this is easy, 
We've got the time and the place. Now for the loved 
one.’’ Mr. Bennett invited poetry to high tea in the 
parlour and set before her substantial nourishment. A 
little bit of comedy to begin with, said he. There ad. 
vanced an old gentleman who in the intervals of pro. 
claiming his thirst (suggesting subtly a shortage of 
beer rather than water) cracked quips about this being 
the last war. His nose was a monument to Judaism, 
while his observations were obviously designed for a 
Bursley tram-car. This snack being swallowed, the 
solid fare of romance follows. Poetry is asked to 
digest a proposal of marriage to the sack-clothed widow 
Judith, by the governor of the besieged city. Poetry 
is well able to believe that Oriental governors in time 
of stress thus abandon themselves. She asks only that 
the suffering of the people, and the chances of war 
shall be well lost. She is not accustomed to conversa- 
tions dealing with the prospective career of the lover 
interspersed with shrewd criticism by the _ beloved. 
‘* Get on with the war,’’ cries poetry, ‘‘ if you can't 
get on with the love.’’ Mr. Bennett attempts to get 
on with the love, bringing it to a climax in the night 
scene in the tent of Holofernes. Of such scenes 
Théophile Gautier observed that, provided both actors 
were young and beautiful, the scene took the quality of 
youth and beauty. We would add that it takes this 
quality only if the passion portrayed shares it. In the 
Five Towns, it seems, love does not rage thus at mid- 
night. For the passion that Anthony divided with his 
Cleopatra we have what, say, Denry in ‘ The Card’ 
would have expected to find in Montmartre. Poetry 
averts her eyes and leaves the tea-table completely ur- 
satisfied. 

It may be possible to treat these themes from 4 
modern angle. It is certainly possible to treat them 
from the romantic and savage plane, as Shakespeare 
well knew. Mr. Bennett has not convinced us that 
they can be handled by the modern, though he has 
clearly shown that he will have no truck with romance 
Did Mr. Bennett think romance was vulgar, or was tt, 
perhaps, romance who began calling names? We 
don’t know, but we do know that we are sincerely 
sorry for all the loveliness wasted on Judith né 
Lessways by Mr. Ricketts, Miss McCarthy, Mr. 
Thesiger and Mr. Gullan. 


OPERA HEAVY AND LIGHT. 


A* we predicted, the Beecham season at Dnuy 
Lane was not allowed to clash with the campaigi 
which opens at Covent Garden, after a week’s postpont 
ment, on Monday. It ended, therefore, last Saturday with 
the production of ‘ Falstaff,’ a masterpiece only give 
in English hitherto at one of the Royal College pr 
formances, but henceforward, we trust, to be heat 
more frequently. Another belated addition to t 
repertory was Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Ivan the Terrible, 
of which two performances were given. Both coul 
easily have been spared, for this work possesses Tittle 
to delight the soul of the spectator—the fantast® 
charm, for instance, of ‘ Le Coq d’Or,’ or the chart 
teristic beauty and tragic grandeur of ‘Bo 
Godounov.’ The same hand furnished the orchest 
tion for all three operas; but beyond this they 
nothing in common, unless we except that ex! 
ordinary tendency to be dull and verbose which see 
to distinguish all modern Russian librettists. 
two months’ visit afforded entire justification for‘ 
our past advice to Sir Thomas Beecham. He adailé 
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it to have been the most successful that his company 
has yet paid to London. The reward of his patience, 
so far, is, he says, that ‘‘ progress is being made.”’ 
But he adds (and we agree) that ‘‘ We are hampered by 
defective musical education, and by defective’ English 
education generally. The hopeful thing is that there is 
immense musical interest in England.’’ He looks for- 
ward, moreover, to the time when there will be unity of 
idea and common lines of appreciation between the two 
t branches of the opera-loving public, viz., those 
who go to Covent Garden to hear the finest singers, 
and those who are primarily interested in the music and 
the English performances which the Beecham Company 
provides. Some such coalition is certainly desirable 
and may ere long become an accomplished fact. 
Meanwhile there are accumulating signs of an immi- 
nent revival of light opera. The reign of ‘ revue’ being 
practically over, the field will be clearer for the superior 
dass of musical entertainment exemplified by pieces 
like ‘The Lilac Domino,’ which has been drawing 
such crowded houses at the Empire for over a year. 
Popular comic operas that delighted a bygone genera- 
tion—among them ‘La Fille de Madame Angot,’ 
‘Madame Favart,’ and ‘ Les Cloches de Corneville ’— 
are to form the staple of a summer season at Old 
Drury, beginning on June 2nd, which should be ade- 
quately organised, seeing that it is to be under the joint 
direction of Sir Alfred Butt, Sir Thomas Beecham, and 
Mr. Arthur Collins. Our own feeling inclines rather 
more to a worthy and comprehensive revival of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas—virtually a terra incognita 
tothe Metropolitan theatre-goer.of to-day ; nevertheless 
we have a wholesome respect for the masterpieces of 
Offenbach, Lecocq, Audran, and Planquette, and they 
may be safely relied upon to please. To this same per- 
ception of an amendment in the taste of the moment 
may be attributed Mr. Gilbert Miller’s recent experi- 
ment of turning ‘ Monsieur Beaucaire’ into a so-called 
romantic opera. It has made a tremendous hit, and 
why? Simply because it is vastly superior to the 
meaningless rubbish that has so long been masquerad- 
ing at our theatres in showy garments under the various 
names of revue, musical comedy, and musical farce. 


But for this force of contrast ‘ Monsieur Beaucaire,’ 
as given at the Princes Theatre, would not, in our 
opinion, have made the successful appeal and gained 
the critical verdict that it has. The story of the play 
has been none too deftly treated, and the best that can 
be said of it is that it still yields material for some 
effective pictures of life at Bath in the Beau Nash 
epoch. The dialogue and lyrics are poor, the comic 
“relief ’’ poorer still, the music a regrettable dis- 
appointment. It would be absurd to pretend that the 
Messager of this piece is the Messager of ‘ Véronique’ 
or‘ Les P’tites Michus.’ Either the French composer’s 
Muse has deserted him, or he has purposely written 
down to a level that does not fairly reflect contem- 
porary English taste as measured by his countryman 
in the score of ‘ The Lilac Domino.’ The solo num- 
bers and the choruses all seem to be written ‘‘ according 
to plan,’’ on the same elementary foundation of ‘‘ tonic 
and dominant ’’; and, save in one or two instances, the 
tunes have so little sparkle in them that their monotony 
of form and pattern makes them tiresome in the 
extreme. The only moments of real charm are those 
furnished by Miss Maggie Tevte, whose voice, of suffi- 
tient range for the part of Lady Mary Carlisle, still 
tetains its lovely texture, who sings everything with 
exquisite taste, and makes a fascinating central figure 
ineach of the 18th century tableaux. The Monsieur 


Beaucaire has little beyond a handsome face and phy- . 


sique to recommend him; and the best male singer of 
the cast, Mr. Robert Parker, who plays the Duke of 
Winterset, has, unfortunately, not a great deal to do. 
The mise en scéne shows taste as well as liberality and 
the crinolines are enormous. 

When the genius of Hans Richter first took musical 
London by storm at St. James’s Hall, forty-one years 
ago, it was with a new mixed band of native and 
foreign players that he did the trick. His was a much 

ler task, therefore, than that accomplished by Mr. 
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Albert Coates, the Anglo-Russian conductor, at Queen’s 
Hall the other day, with such an experienced, well- 
trained, responsive body of British instrumentalists as 
the London Symphony Orchestra. Still, a man can- 
not do more than succeed; and not since the advent of 
Richter (and we have seen the procession of them all— 
Mottl, Lévi, Nikisch, Weingartner, Muck, Strauss, 
Mengelberg, to mention only the biggest) has there been 
a deeper impression than that created by Mr. Coates. 
He is undoubtedly a conductor of rare personality and 
power. He interests, he absorbs, he almost hypnotizes ; 
he gets at the heart of his theme; his crescendos and 
dimuendos are wonderful to listen to, and his climaxes 
are magnificent. His Wagner readings would be per- 
fect were they not sometimes too slow: the ‘ Meister- 
singer’ overture was just right,but the ‘ Siegfried-Idyll ’ 
was dragged out till it took half as long again to play as 
Richter took. The ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ of Tchaikovski 
never sounded so beautiful before. We believe in one 
orchestra, one conductor. The Philharmonic is not im- 
proving under three. After Mr. Adrian Boult came 
Mr. Landon Ronald, and now after them Mr. Geoffrey 
Toye—all this season. The result is bound not to be 
beneficial. Sir Charles Stanford’s new pianoforte con- 
certo was superbly played by Mr. Moiseiwitsch at the 
last concert and received with deserved favour. 

Mr. Arthur Hinton’s fine piano quintet, Op. 30, was 
given by the London String Quartet, with the concours 
of Miss Katharine Goodson, at the A®Zolian Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, and admirable justice was done to. 
a well-balanced, imaginative composition. 


THE BOLSHEVIK BROTHERS. 


‘*Mr. Noah Ablett, of Merthyr (Miners’ Agent) an- 
nounced that he was a Bolshevist. What is a Bolshe- 
vist? A scientific Trades Unionist—Bolshevism was 
Socialism with its working clothes on.’’—Times, 28th 
April. 


Trappings of Tolstoi, and rare Rousseau, 
Select idealist souls impress ; 

But Bolshevik blood-stained rags, we know, 
Are the Socialist’s working dress. 


With Fabian essays our start was made— 
So should Society hardly guess, 

The Bolshevik brother concealed his blade, 
’Neath a grave Academical dress. 


Scientific Trade Unionists’ National plan, 
For getting more money by labouring less, 
Means the enthroning of pagan Pan, 
In his Socialist working dress. 


Shoot the Employer, and ravish his wife— 
Millenium cometh 4 grande vitesse— 
Robbery, rapine, and filth are life, 

In its Socialist working dress. 


Endow base idleness, tipsy ease; 

Industry, learning, and wealth depress— 
Bolshevik brothers are busy as bees, 

In their Socialist working dress. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. WILSON AND THE AMERICANS. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—It would gratify many Americans if you would 
make an attempt to present to tne English people our 
own estimate of our President, Mr. Wilson. 

As doubtless you know, before the Congressional 
elections last fall he published words to the effect that 
every good American should support the Democratic 
Party, and that, unless the Democratic Party was sup- 
ported, he would not and could not consider himself 
the spokesman of the American people. As you know, 
the Republicans won a great victory,—but since then, 
without license, permission, or authority, he has pre- 
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sented himself to Europe as the God-directed spokes- 
man and arbitrator of our destinies. 

I need hardly refer to the preposterous situation of 
his recent visit. Upon the night before departure, after 
our Constitutional representatives, the Senate, un- 
ambiguously told him that they would have none of the 
League of Nations as he presented it, he said to his 
New York audience that the first thing he would report 
in Paris was that ‘‘ the vast majority ’’ of Americans 
were behind him. It was nauseating ! 

I come in contact with a considerable variety of in- 
tellectual, professional and business people, and I do 
not exaggerate when I say that four out of five with 
whom I talk express the sentiments,—‘‘If Wilson 
represents America, God help America.”’ 

We are a sentimental, enthusiastically Christian 
nation. Our President knows the chords and plays 
upon them. He has the faculty in argument and con- 
test of making those who oppose him appear more 
selfish and less enlightened than is he. In an emo- 
tional time, among an emotional people, this faculty 
gives great power. 

His idealism is balderdash, but his cleverness in 
sensing what he can and cannot do is immense. There 
is much in him to despise, but little to ridicule; much 
of which to be ashamed, but little of which to be proud. 

Although we do not particularly care for the indi- 
vidual Englishman with whom we come in contact, we 
have the greatest admiration for the English people as 
a whole—a truth which I will leave you to dissect—but 
please do not let the English people believe that the 
best in America approve of Mr. Wilson. He has a 
large following composed for the most part of inter- 
nationalistic Jewish newspaper and magazine editors, 
of vapid believers in Pollyanna novels; but the back- 
bone of the nation, opposed by the pro-German and 
pacifist vote, tried hard to beat him in the ‘‘ War or 
Peace ’’ election of 1916, did beat him in the fall of 
1918, and will beat him again, if he tries to palm off on 
America an international policy prompted by his own 
egotism and his belief in the dove-like gullibility of his 
country. 

My elder brother died in the Argonne, not for the 
duplicity in statecraft, of which Mr. Wilson approves— 
and many another American died in France relying 
upon greater truths than a man of our President's 
calibre can attain to, 

Faithfully yours, 
R. Srurcis INGERSOLL. 

1112, Liberty Building, 

Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 


DUTCH REPUBLICANISM IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—The news that a deputation of South African 
Dutchmen is on its way to Europe, to ask for help in 
upsetting our Union of States, and setting up a Re- 
public in its place, will come as a surprise to many 
people; especially to those who know that the Dutch 
outnumber the British in this country, and that they 
are and have been for some years, our rulers. Why 
turn against their own fellow-countrymen ? 

When Union was given to us in 1909, there was only 
one Dutch Party. General Botha formed his new 
Cabinet from members of the old Cabinets of the four 
Provinces. Mr. J. W. Hertzog, of the Orange Free 
State, was one of these. He proved a very difficult 
man to work with, and in 1912, General Botha got rid 
of him. By this time there were plenty of discontented 
elements in the South African Party. 
ascendancy of their own race, had not brought all they 
wanted. Mr. Hertzog joined these men together into 
a ‘‘ Nationalist Party,’’ which soon began to agitate 
for dissolution of the Union, and the establishment of 
a Republic. Mr. Hertzog, it should be remembered, 
had been one of the delegates at the Congress which 
drew up the Act of Union, and had signed it with 
immense enthusiasm, but then Mr. Hertzog was in 
office, and his future looked very bright. 

The attitude of the Nationalist Party during the war 
has been distinctly hostile. They have tried to pre- 
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vent Dutch South Africans from fighting for th, 
country, they have held aloof from all attempts may 
to improve the lot of our men, and in many cases thy 
have not hesitated to show their sympathy with Ge, 
many. Their Press has never ceased misrepresenting 
everything done by England, and carping at her q 
all occasions. | Now they have seized on Presiden 
Wilson’s remarks on ‘‘ small nations,’’ and they ar 
sending a deputation of eight men, two from each pro. 
vince, to ask for a Republic. To think that they 
men represent South Africa is absurd. There are qo 
British among the Nationalists, for the few name 
which appear to be so are, in fact, those of men whog 
grandparents, perhaps, were from Britain, but they 
are quite Dutch. The large native population is ¢. 
tirely opposed to the Nationalist idea. The Dutch 
then, alone remain. A large number of them are loyal 
and belong to the South African Party, especially jp 
the Cape Colony and Natal. The Orange Free Stat 
is the cradle of Nationalism. The Transvaal js 
divided. .The men then, who are asking for “free. 
dom,”’ ‘‘ their rights,’’ etc., are really asking for what 
the bulk of their fellow-inhabitants would dread to 
have. 

That the British inhabitants of South Africa should 
uphold our Union, is one of life’s little ironies. Politic. 
ally, we have always come off second-best in this land, 
but we are used to it by now, and seldom grumbk. 
Ever since Gladstone’s shameful surrender in 188), 
when he coolly left the British and Loyal Dutch to 
suffer for their trust in Britain’s honour, we have 
known what to expect. In this war by far the greater 
number of men who have fought and died for South 
Africa, have been of British blood. All honour to 
those Dutch who went, but facts are facts. It is, too, 
the British women mostly who on Red Cross and other 
societies, have done their best for all the men who have 
gone, and it has been mostly British women who have 
stood for hours at street corners, week after week, 
collecting for our different funds; and rest rooms, 
hospitals and convalescent homes testify to what our 
women have done. There have been Dutch women 
there, too, but the majority of the active workers have 
been British. 

We have done much, and suffered much, we South 
African British, but our usual fate attends us. We 
have no representative at the Peace Conference at all. 
Generals Botha and Smuts represent their own people. 
They do not represent us, and they know it. They 
cannot represent us, because, even if they wished to do 
it, their own people would never agree to it. Dutch 
they are, and Dutch they must remain. 

A British SoutH 

P.S.—In saying that no British have joined the Ne 
tionalist Party, I have forgotten Professor Fremantle, 
who was till lately a member of the Union Parliament. 
No Party takes him seriously. 

Transvaal, March 24th, 1919. 


SERBIA AND MONTENEGRO. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAay REvIEw. 


S1r,—For the second time after the attempt at the 
bogus meeting of the Skupshtina or National Assembly 
at Podgoritza last January, to proclaim the deposition 
of King Nicholas of Montenegro, a report has heen 
issued by the Serbian Press Bureau, that the King a 
Montenegro has béen again deposed. This second de 
position has no more value in it than the first, and ! 
have no hesitation in counselling the British public to 
reserve their judgment as to all these reports of the 
absorption of Montenegro by Serbia, which emanatt 
from Belgrade. 

The British public may well feel confused in view of 
the activity of the Serbian propagandists and _ the 
silence of the little country, but the actual condition @ 
affairs in Montenegro at the moment is not full’ 
known. It is, however, quite clear that the announce- 
ment of the deposition of King Nicholas is simoly * 
vuse de guerre. Montenegro does not require the set 
vices of the Serbians in the settlement of her inter 
national affairs. If the inhabitants of the Black 


Mountain decide that they do not wish their king 
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But I go farther than A.S. B. There should be a 


tax-payers’ union. The text of modern Democracy is 


‘yo May 1919- 


their 


'S made rule over their destinies, ‘they and they alone will de- 
mai 


cide the matter, and His Majesty would be the first to 


< a stand aside in favour of any other form of Government not ‘‘ The greatest happiness of the greatest number,”’ 
om < Be which would benefit his people and that they desired. but ‘‘ Everyone for himself, and the Devil take the 
bere This important fact must, however, be borne in  hindermost.’’ It is one big game of “‘grab.’’ Aill 


mind—the people of Montenegro are not yet free. The 
presence of a Serbian army of occupation in the coun- 


tax-payers are contributing to the ‘‘ out of-work dona- 


resident tions,’’ which are enabling thousands of able-bodied 


hey “ try not only precludes their freedom of expression as a men and women to do absolutely nothing and to cripple 
t i nation (and an Allied nation recognised by all the every trade. Soon the tax-payer will be bled white, 
Pe. Powers), but also constitutes a grave scandal which, one and left without the wherewithal to employ even such 
% T can only hope, will speedily be ended by the withdrawal labour as there may be. It will be small consolation to 


Names 
1 whose 
ut they 


know that, when ‘‘ Labour ’”’ has ruined its country 
and the capitalists, it will be its own last and most 
agonised victim. 


of all Serbian troops and comitajis from the country. 
Then, and then, only, will the people be free to express 
their will and wish. 


Deak The Serbians have devoted their enormous subsidies Yours faithfully, 

re loyal and activities to an attempt to annex their sister E. pe M. 
ally is country as part of the Jugo-Slav scheme which is 

engineered by M. Pashitch and his party. Not only ; , 

de the Montenegrins, but a considerable number of Ser- PELMANISM AND 15S SUPPORTERS. 
“free bians are opposed to this campaign against Montene- To the Editor of the SarurpDAy Review. 

or what a 8" but so far the presence of Serbian troops in the Sir,—I see on April 26 you call in question my 
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country has made free expression an absolute impos- 
sibility. 

It is this element and this Imperialistic policy that 
are creating all the bad blood with Rumania on the 
Banat Question and with Italy on Dalmatian affairs. If 
only the British public will distinguish between the 
spurious Jugo-Slavia of M. Pashitch under the King of 
Serbia and the true Jugo-Slavia composed of a Federa- 
tion of free Jugo-Slav countries (Montenegro amongst 
the number), the position will be clear. 


recent writings concerning the Pelman Institute, infer- 
ring possibly two things, not altogether to my credit. 
One, that my recommendation of the Pelman courses 
is (what might be called) a paid-for opinion; and the 
other that my favourable opinion is worthless since I 
have not gone through a course of Pelman. 

Neither inference is just. I have gone through a 
course of Pelman, that is to say I have studied this 
system of mind-training thoroughly, especially in re- 
gard to its preparing the trained person for education 


- South fE _ NO one has worked harder for Jugo-Slav unity than in detail at our schools and universities. As a result 
cour tof hing Nicholas. No country has more bravely shed its of this study I have at different times tendered my 
is, too, life-blood and held out more gallantly for this ideal advice to the Institute in regard to the preparation of 


than Montenegro, and left to herself, the legitimate 


these courses and the practical application of their 


d other 
we pac Jugo-Slavia will prove capable of consolidating itself system to African studies. I have given a number of 
10 havea into a powerful confederation, independent and free, opinions and suggestions, two of which have been used 
welll and of preserving a perfectly amicable and sympathetic _ by the Institute for purposes of publicity, others having 
rooms, relationship with the Italian nation. been sent privately to enquirers. For the trouble | 
hat a Under the Jugo-Slavia of M. Pashitch, which is in have taken to get up certain subjects and the prepara- 
woul reality a great Serbia under King Peter Karageorge- tion of specialist advice and information I have received 
+s have fam Vitch, this is impossible, and this element and this alone payment, just as I might be paid for the preparation 
is responsible for the present situation with regard to of a course of lectures or the compilation of an article 
- South fam aly. or a handbook. But I am not interested, even in a 
— Do not let us be hoodwinked by these Belgrade re- remote degree, in the financial success of the Institute. 


at all Me PO's. ~King or no King, Montenegro must be free. ~ All I am interested in—gratuitously—is the improved 
people. Yours faithfully, education of the masses and the classes; realising, as I 
They ‘ Avex Devine. do, how often the safety and prosperity of this gigantic 
d to do Northwood Park, Winchester, Empire is jeopardised by ignorance and loose thinking 
Dutch May 2nd, 1919. in the governing circles, and among the toiling or the 
idle millions. I know enough of the Pelman Institute 

ICAN. AN EMPLOYERS’ LEAGUE. to realise that it is going to be a great source of sup- 
he Na To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. port to the schools and the universities by sending 


at the 


Sir,—I entirely agree with A. S. B.’s letter. Only 
a small percentage of the ‘‘ Busy-Bees”’ (I think this 
is one of their new designations) will condescend to 
accept any form of service. Most prefer to draw ‘‘ out- 
of-work *” donations. The small number who will 

oblige ’’ are bribed by collossal wages into the service 
of the very rich. The rest of the community have to 
§0 without servants and pay increased taxes, so that 


pupils to them to acquire exact knowledge. It is really 
doing—after the illogical fashion of our strangely suc- 
cessful amateur system of government, what the Board 
of Education ought to have done long ago. 
: Yours faithfully, 
H. H. JoHNsTon. 


To the Editor of THe SaturpAy REVIEW. 


sembly these ‘‘ splendid women’ may be drones. During the Sir,—I have to refer to a paragraph in your issue of 
osition they suffered pecuniarily nothing. They were fed the 26th April in which you allude, inter alia, to an 
= and housed with the same comfort as in pre-war times. article of mine recommending the Pelman System, this 
ing nd wages were raised and they did far less work. article having been published in The Times. You say: 
ind de- The ladies who are encouraging them to form a ‘Into each of these articles are spatch-cocked 
oa union seem to have no knowledge of social conditions some six lines of recommendation of Pelman’s 
blic to — than their own. There are many women whose system, on which none of these men are qualified to 
of the eg have been, in every sense, ruined by the war, and write, not having gone through it. What we ask 
nanate 4 Onow, bereft of their bread-winners, have to struggle Sir Harry Johnston, Mr. Loraine, Mr. W. L. George, 
ria on mere pittances. In the future they will be and Sir O’Moore Creagh is, were they paid for 
of all domestic help—for no ‘‘ splendid writing these six lines? ”’ 
id the ory _ is ready to give her services to the afflicted, In other words, you charge me with having, for pay- 
ion Hy: wha highly paid for them. The bereaved mothers, ment, recommended to the public a system which | 
~ fully ma ows and orphans of the _war have given and lost have never practised and therefore know nothing about. 
ounce A; erything ; their lives are being dragged out in harass- Such action on my part would have been gross dis- 
oly @ rid poverty. They see themselves and their children honesty, and I am at a loss to understand on what 
eal ny sinking into a lower stratumof society. Why evidence you base your statement. : 
inter- _—. these highly-placed organisers start a union for I have to inform you that I can produce independent 
Black their ; They really need protection—and anyone living verbal evidence, and also written evidence, that I have 
ing to n ives for one day would find that of a ‘‘ Busy put myself through the entire Pelman system, and that 
infinitely preferable. 


I have subjected it to the most searching analysis. In 
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these circumstances | have to request that you will 
print this letter in your forthcoming issue and withdraw 
your imputations on my conduct. 
I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
W. L. Georce. 
3, Pembridge Crescent, W. 11. 


[Mr. W. L. George tells us that he really has taken 
a course of Pelmanism, Our assumption that he 
had not was based on the evidence of his writings, 
which exhibit some intelligence. But if we under- 
stand his letter, he admits that he was paid for his 
testimonial, which a little takes the bloom off the 
peach of his honour.—Eb. S. R. | 


MELMANISM. 
To the Editor of THE SAaTuRDAY REviEw. 


Sir,—Having just done a course of Melmanism, | 
am now doing “‘ time.”’ 
I’m not grumbling—I think Melmanism wonderful. 
It taught me to forget the time of my City train— 
to forget that certain money entrusted to me was not 
my own. The only thing Melmanism has not taught 
me is—how to forget my present predicament. 
Please do not publish this testimonial if you think it 
will go against your wonderful enterprise—perhaps, 
if you yourself are a Melmanist, you’ll forget about it. 
As a matter of interest I am thinking of taking a 
course of Pelmanism to see whether it will counteract 
my present state of mind. Already I can enumerate 
from memory the two articles of furniture in my state- 
room. 
Please accept my best thanks—Melmanism is, in my 
opinion, better than morphine. I am now free from 
“all worries and troubles. I even forget whether I am 
married. 
I enclose my cheque for 4/5 5s. but not this week. 
Yours gratefully, 
** STONE-CRACKER JOHN.”’ 
P.S.—I owe my thanks to the Prison Authorities for 
their courtesy in allowing me to send this letter. My 
warder is a staunch Melmanist. 


THE MOTOR CYCLE FIEND. 
To the Editor of THE SarurpDay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Now the finer weather is due, we will have a 
quantity of terrible accidents caused by motor cyclists. 

They squat like great blown out toads and go. like 
a bullet through all traffic, never pausing, leaving a 
trail of smell and reports like bomb dropping. 

They vary this by straddling along pushing behinc 
the motor-cycle, whilst it makes enough noise to wake 
the dead. 

If the aristocracy did such things, what an outcry 
it would raise, but democracy is allowed to annoy and 
risk everybody’s lives with impunity ! 

If the motor cyclists would only confine this scorch- 
ing to a proper track, we would all go there to see them 
break their necks; but they have no right to kill women 
and children by going at a speed no other petrol- 
propelled vehicle is allowed to reach on the roads. 

If a police trap were put through Hyde Park from 
Stanhope Gate to the Marble Arch each Sunday, there 
would be enough collected from motor cyclists to pay 
a dozen out of work men for the rest of the week. 

Motorist. 
[This utter want of consideration for the lives and 
comfort of the public is practised by all users of 
motor vehicles and is dealt with in a Note.— 

Ep. S. R.] 


CENTENARY OF THE CAMBRIDGE UNION 
SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—The Cambridge Union Society was founded in 
1815, and on the eve of the war preparations were in 
hand for the celebration of its Centenary by an exten- 
sion of premises which was urgently required for the 
growing needs of its members. Dis aliter visum. 
These plans and the proposed Centenary appeal to 
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members were put in abeyance, and now the Soci 
will emerge from nearly five years of war burden 
with a heavy debt. 

The outbreak of war rapidly deprived us of near) 
all our ,undergraduate members and consequently 
almost all our income. During the war the Society ha 
been privileged to be of considerable use to members g 
His Majesty’s Forces quartered in Cambridge. Apyy 
from a large number of officers stationed in the toy 
who were made honorary members, over 3,700 cade, 
have availed themselves of the modified form of meg, 
bership offered at a nominal subscription. 

In spite of rigid economy it has been necessan 
to obtain a banker’s overdraft to the extent of £4.00, 
in addition to which there are heavy arrears on the Pe, 
sion and Library accounts. 

A personal appeal is being sent to all past member 
and life members whose addresses are known. But x 
this list is far from exhaustive, I venture to ask you y 
be good enough to remedy that deficiency by publish. 
ing this letter and to ensure in this way the widest pub. 
licity for this appeal amongst all past members and lif 
members of the Society. 

The object of the appeal is to pay off the overdraf 
of £4,000 and so enable the Society to start upon its 
second century of life unencumbered with debt. 

Cheques crossed Barclay & Co., Ltd., on a/c. of 
Cambridge Union Society, may be made payable t 
Stanley S. Brown, Chief Clerk. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
W. L. McNair, 
President. 


KNIGHTHOOD AND THE ‘C.W.S.”’ 
To the Editor of THE Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Now we are through with our somewhat 
amusement (and what else?) at Knightly Artists of the 
Music Halls, and in the journal that a while back 
championed the righteous cause of Co-operative 
Societies’ payment of income tax, permit me to draw 
attention to the above subject. For, in this up-to-date 
craze for honours, titles, and handles to unknow 
names, undeserving and unheard of names are apt to 
slip through unobserved. 

One such knighthood, then, has just been conferre 
on, as described in the Press, ‘‘ a director of the @ 
operative Wholesale Society.’’ Now, Sir, in this cor 
nection surely the public is entitled (well, yes ! it is the 
public that is so promiscuously getting ‘‘ entitled”) 
to ask two very grave and seriously social questions, 0 
wit :—-Does this Co-operative Knight, or Knightly Co 
operator, approve of his commoner co-operators 
ignoring and evading of payment of income tax? And 
did he also approve of the astounding action of the 
C.W.S. Bank, a few years back, in heavily financing 
two strikes—in Lanes. or Yorks? 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ANGLO-AMERICAN. 
Colchester, May 6th, 1919. 


THEATRICAL TASTE. 
To the Editor of THE SarurDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—You end your article on the play of Abraham 
Lincoln at Hammersmith with the suggestion that it 
appearance there, instead of at one of the West Ena 
theatres, is a reflection on ‘‘the taste of the preset 
generation of theatre-goers.’’ Say, rather, ‘‘ theatre 
managers.”’ 

The more intelligent part of the London public dot 
not see their boshy, flashy stuff with pleasure. It goes 
to it because there is nothing else to see. It will 99 
anywhere to see better stuff ; and it gets it at Hammer 
smith, in a programme run by men of letters. 

The drama in general is spoilt by the timidity dl 
commercial impresarios and the vanity of popular 
actresses. 


Yours faithfully, 
AN OLD PLAYGOER: 


6 May, 1919. 
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REVIEWS 


UNCLE REMUS. 


The Life and Letters of Joel Chandler Harris. By 
Julia Collier Harris. Constable. 18s. net. 


HIS biography, which is written by a daughter-in- 
law, has the faults common with the work of 
near relations; it is too long and contains details that 
appeal to the family circle but are not of overmuch 
interest to the general public. The creator of ‘ Uncle 
Remus’ lived a singularly uneventful life, and his 
character was of corresponding simplicity. He was 
born in middle Georgia, and apprenticed ‘as a composi- 
tor to a man who printed and edited The Countryman 
newspaper on his plantation, while carrying on the trade 
of a hatter. The Civil War made a great impression 
on young Harris’s mind, but materially touched him 
but lightly. He went from one journalistic appoint- 
ment to another, eventually becoming editor of The 
Constitution at Atlanta. He resigned that post some 
nine years before his death in 1910. Harris had the 
good sense to avoid the lure of New York, but, as with 
George Sala, the anxieties of founding a magazine 
troubled his last days. He was exceptionally shy, and 
his letters of courtship to the French Canadian girl 
whom he married are singular instances of agonized 
constraint. But he must have been an admirable 
friend, husband and father; his sons consulted him in 
their love affairs, and he poked capital fun at his wife’s 
spring-cleaning. The days passed tranquilly and 
happily at Snap-Bean Farm, except when little children 
and grandchildren died, and then the good man 
mourned them bitterly. 

Such is the tale that Mrs. Harris takes nearly six 
hundred pages to tell; she has all but buried her father- 
in-law’s reputation beneath the monument. Still she 
wins forgiveness, inasmuch as Uncle Remus, Brer 
Rabbit and Tar-Baby are immortal. It was a happy 
chance that sent the boy to the editor-planter-hatter, 
Turner by name. He had the run of his employer’s 
library of some 4,000 volumes, and his callow pen was 
guided by such sound advice as (1) Select a worthy 
subject ; (2) Stick to it; (3) Say what you have to say 
in as few words as possible. Thus Harris, in addition 
to being an incomparable story-teller, became a 
genuine man of letters. His humorous journalism, of 
which we get many specimens in these ample pages, 
seldom rose above the local hit-or-miss order. But 
his correspondence shows him to have been acute in 
appreciating contemporary authorship, and wise in his 
judgment on style or, as he preferred to call it, diction. 
When some foolish person wanted to know his ideas 
about the American historical novels, he contented 
himself with putting ‘The Scarlet Letter’ first and 
‘Huckleberry Finn’ second; a salutary snub. He 
warned one of his sons that an article or a book might 
be grammatically perfect, and at the same time be 
written in vile English. Above all, it was on Turner’s 
plantation that he drank in from the slave quarters 
the knowledge of the negro mind and negro dialect 
that gave us ‘ Uncle Remus.’ 

The folk-lorist inevitably descended on Harris, and 
he met the attack with invincible honesty. His part 
in the matter, he said, was merely to collect the 
stories; to get the best version he could, and then to 
write them out. He had no use for sun-myths, though 
he tolerantly remarked that they did nobody any harm, 
and, if they were quackery, they were quackery of a 
very mild kind. ‘‘ If Brer Fox runs Brer Rabbit into 
a hollow tree, we have the going down of the sun 
typified.” But who or what precisely are ‘‘ Miss 
Meadows and the girls’? Mr. Kipling put that 
legitimate question to him, but Mrs. Harris is unable 
to supply Harris’s answer. Are they, as his excellent 
illustrator, Mr. A. B. Frost, surmised, ‘‘ just 
Nature’?? Probably they are. Anyhow, if Harris 
Scorned all literary flummery, he took endless pains to 
get the exact shades of dialect, and to bring out the 
difference in character between the negroes of the 
Coast and those of the interior. He had, like Sir 
Walter Scott, his valued friends, who supplied him 
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with incidents and turns of phrase to store in his 
notebook until occasion served. From one of them 
came that fine fellow Aaron, of Arab descent, whose 
adventures as a runaway have fascinated many an 
imaginative child and, for that matter, many an elder 
who has not become ashamed of his childhood. 

Though Harris modestly regarded himself as an 
editor, he had true originality both in the selection and 
shaping of his stories. They have none of the 
mechanical click about them that is heard in the work 
of O. Henry, individual though some of it is. He 
put, besides, a good deal of his own nature into his 
beasts, with its optimism and its sympathy for the 
weaker side. Perhaps, as time went on, he tended to 
preach in a shy sort of way; that element obtrudes 
itself in the ‘‘ Littke Mr. Thimblefinger’’ series, in 
spite of Drusilla and Buster John. Perhaps, too, he 
worked the vein after it had shown signs of penury, as 
in some of the latter ‘‘ Remus’’ tales; while Aunt 
Minervy Ann, with all her merits, is something of an 
echo. His war stories, such as ‘ Texas Joe,’ go with 
an undeniable swing, but the feeling remains that 
George W. Cable, for one, was a more faithful inter- 
preter of the white South. Harris also essayed verse 
and the elongated novel. His serious poetry fails to 
soar above concert-room sentiment, and even in dialect 
his friend, James Whitcomb Riley, the ‘‘ Hoozier’’ 
bard, was, on the whole, more happily inspired. Of 
his extended fiction, ‘Gabriel Tolliver,’ for example, 
he was his own best critic. ‘‘ I’m afraid,’’ he wrote 
to Riley, “ that long stories are not my best suit. I 
fake so much interest in the episodes that the main 
thread is left hanging at loose ends.’’ Thence came 
their drastic treatment by magazine editors, which 
Harris sometimes countered with a humorous recalci- 
trancy and a transposition of incidents that was 
fatal to artistic creation. Harris’s true place in 
literature begins and ends, therefore, with his 
invention of the negro conte. It is no_ small 
accomplishment, and few tributes can have 
pleased the unassuming man more than one from 
the author of ‘ The Second Jungle Book.’ ‘‘ I wonder 
if you could realize,’’ Mr. Kipling wrote, ‘‘ how 
‘Uncle Remus,’ his sayings, and the sayings of the 
noble beasties ran like wild fire through an English 
public school when I was about fifteen.’’ This praise 
of one master of the beast-story by the other is the 
conclusion of the whole matter. 


THE FUN OF THE FAIR. 


Swings and Roundabouts. By T. McDonald Rendle. 
Chapham & Hall. 15s. net. 


HE announcement on the publishers’ wrappers 
that this book contained reminiscences of the 
press-gallery of the House of Commons seemed dis- 
concerting, because the annals of that factory have 
been a good deal overdone. So, for that matter, has 
the history of the Press Club, which only differs from 
other clubs in that it gives occasional smoking con- 
certs. Fortunately, Mr. McDonald Rendle soon cuts 
himself clear of the journalist’s work and leisure, as 
uninteresting really as a bishop’s or a bookmaker’s. 
He regards the House mainly as an annexe to the 
Westminster Aquarium, a highly original conception 
on which he is much to be congratulated. What a 
wonderful place that was with its tattoed Greek noble- 
man, its ‘‘ missing link,’’ Zazel, Zao, the fasting man 
and the go-as-you please competitions! It ultimately 
failed, partly through getting a bad name, partly 
because there was only one Farini. But a volume 
might be written on the vicissitudes of places of amuse- 
ment. Why were the Earls Court Exhibition and the 
White City successes, and the Alexandra and Battersea 
Palaces disasters? We agree with Mr. Rendle that 
inacessibility was the chief cause of misfortune, and 
the Battersea Palace made the additional mistake of 
opening its doors in a hurry. Even roller-skating 
could not have saved it. 

There is no ‘‘ high-brow "’ criticism about this jolly 
book, which resolves itself intoa collection of discursive 
papers, with some violent word-twisting here and 
there, pretty much on swings and roundabouts. Mr. 
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Rendle has some curious lore about the ‘‘ dukies,’’ or 
penny shows of the early nineteenth century. The 
Rotunda in Blackfriars Road was one of the places 
where they were given. The story of that building 
would be worth investigating. It began as_ the 
Leverian Museum, transplanted from Leicester Square ; 
then it was the rendezvous of the Rotundanists, 
or extreme democrats of the pre-Reform days, and 
Francis Place used to break up their meetings in the 
interests of orthodox Radicalism. Prize fights and an 
atheist lecturer, ‘‘the Devil’s parson,’’ were other 
attractions. Mr. Rendle does not pursue its later ups- 
and-downs. In the early ’eighties it was the Bijou— 
there were several Bijous—paying no salaries and in- 
sisting that lady-performers should provide the 
bouquets which the conductor solemnly handed to them 
across the footlights. More than one imitator of 
Connie Gilcrist graduated there. But Mr. Rendle has 
much to tell about Joe Cave and other actors ‘‘ over 
the water,’’ though he has not made quite enough of 
George Conquest, an astonishing acrobat and a mana- 
ger with great skill in stage effects, to whom Sir 
Frank Benson paid not long since a deserved com- 
pliment. 

Mr. Rendle appreciates old-fashioned melodrama at 
about its true worth; it was unsophisticated, but it 
was thrilling to the youthful mind. Jarrett and 
Palmer’s version of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ had its great 
moments, though the plentiful doubling of parts was 
perplexing. The ‘‘dude’’ of the first act was the 
auctioneer who sold Uncle Tom later on. You got 
plenty for your money in the ’seventies and ’eighties, 
especially in the pantomime season, but magnates 
were not equally generous to their actors. Mr. 
Rendle’s statement that the whole Vokes troupe only 
took £130 a week seems incredible enough, though 
nowadays the competition for their varied talents 
would be acute. The Majiltons too lived before their 
time.. 

The fact is that J. F. Smith and his immediate succes- 
sors for one thing were no profiteers; the bankruptcy 
Court figured in their financial calculations. The early 
music-halls also witnessed many and abrupt changes 
of proprietorship, in spite of the lions comiques and 
their sway over the clerks and office boys, whom they 
affected to regard as West-end ‘‘swells.’’ It was, 
with the exception of Leybourne, who had a presence, 
a blatant, raucous tribe, nor is its extinction to be re- 
gretted. But is Mr. Rendle correct in his statement 
that Stead, ‘‘ the Perfect Cure,’? whom Dickens wrote 
about in ‘ Household Words,’ left a large sum behind 
him? In ‘ The Variety Stage,’ by Stuart and Park, 
we are told that he died in poverty, and a melancholy 
reappearance at the Holborn certainly demonstrated 
that the favourite of one generation could be the bore 
of the next. 

London has not found room for a permanent circus 
these many years; the Mazeppas male and female, iike 
‘“‘ Bravo ’’ Hicks and Ada Menken; the ring man with 
his resplendent gloves; the piebald steed- who died to 
slow music and the rest of it are no more. The same- 
ness of the business partly killed it; if a schoolboy had 
seen one circus, he had seen them all. We trust also 
that a healthy reaction against performing animals 
has helped in that direction. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose, as Mr. Bernard Shaw has pointed out, that a 
horse enjoys waltzing. So, too, ‘‘ freaks,’’ giants and 
dwarfs have vanished, for the time being, at any rate; 
and that is just as well. Chang was the only tolerable 
giant; he had an engaging smile. But the conjurer 
is still with us, and it may be that impostors like the 
Davenport Brothers will get an innings again. Their 
chance has come, now that eminent men of science 
have re-baptized the stale old tricks as ‘‘ psychic 
phenomena.’’ Among genuine conjurors, Mr. Rendle 
might have put in a good word for Charles Bertram; 
his ‘‘patter’’ and the simplicity of his means made 
him much more amusing that laborious illusionists 
like ‘‘ the Great Lafayette.’’ Should we lament the 
departure of the Christy Minstrels, of ‘‘ Pony ’’ Moore 
and his company; should we not rather recognise that 
they are reincarnate in the Pierrots who delight 
Tommies and pier-head audiences? They minister, as 
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Dr. Johnson would have said, to the stock of h 
pleasure ; an! though it is all the rankest Philistinisn 
we are glad that Mr. Rendle has used old programme 
and a truly enviable memory in preserving their prinj, 
tive predecessors from oblivion, and that he shoul 
have executed his task so well. 


CRIM. CON. 


Crime and Criminals. By Charles Mercier. 
sity of London Press. tos. 6d. net. 


Univer. 


HIS book professes to expound ‘the jurispry. 
dence of crime: medical, biological an 
psychological,’’ and incidentally to make mincemey 
of the Lombroso school. We wish that a more modes 
and convincing protagonist had arisen, for continental 
criminology invokes much unwritten or unwritabk 
law, and Dr. Mercier fails to refute it by mer 
dogmatic assertion. supercilious Oxford 
critic of my teaching,’’ he says in his preface, 
‘“has objected that my ‘ pose’ of common seng 
becomes tiresome, and I dare say it is tiresome 
to those to whom common’ sense is foreign ané 
abhorrent; but I am impenitent.’’ His _ teaching 
may be common sense, just as it would be to announce 
that parallel straight lines never meet, but we should 
prefer to style it obvious. He claims to be the only 
writer on ‘‘ praxiology, the science of conduct,’’ which 
he opposes to psychology, the science of the mind, as 
though conduct could be independent of reason. Here 
is a typical passage: ‘‘ An act is novel when it is done 
for the first time by the actor; and the degree of 
novelty is marked by the extent to which it differs from 
the previous acts of that actor.’’ Yes, and we are 
credibly informed that an archdeacon is a dignitary 
who performs archidiaconal functions. But that is no 
proof of his guilt or innocence. 

Dr. Mercier’s conclusions are mostly dogmatic. In 
order to annoy the Lombroso school, he insists that 
‘there is no special psychology peculiar to criminals 

the mind of the criminal is constituted of the 
very same elements, that act in the very same way, 
as those that constitute the minds of other people.” 
Accordingly, the law should punish not only smugglers 
and other offenders against the revenue, but also 
cabinet ministers who waste millions of pounds ina 
profligate way. The fact that the ministers represent 
the nation, while spending its money, is no excuse in 
Dr. Mercier’s eyes. Nor does he make allowance for 
the possibly excellent motives of the spendthrift states- 
man. Yet one of the chief objects of his book is 
to insist upon the supreme importance of motives. 
‘*A murderous assault,’’ he says, ‘‘ that is com 
pletely successful and secures the death of the 
victim is a capital crime, and is punished by death. 
An assault precisely similar in every respect, in which 
the same weapon was used with the same determined 
intention of causing the immediate death of the victim, 
but which failed from some accidental circumstance 


_ beyond the control of the criminal, would be only an 


assault, and punishable at the most by two or three 
years’ imprisonment. Such discrepancies out 
rage one’s sense of justice, and cannot be justified. 
The guilt lies in the intention as soon as the intention 
is endorsed by the will and issues in action.”’ This is 
a novel and dangerous theory, which Dr. Mercier 
wisely abstains from attempting to prove. While 
relying on acts and discarding psychology, he wishes 
to punish not the act, but the intention. How is he 0 
prove the intention without probing the mind to an im 
possible degree? In a spirit of mischief he propounds 
a problem which he admits himself incapable of solv- 
ing. ‘‘ If two shipwrecked men hang on to the same 
plank,’’ he says, ‘‘ which is capable of saving only 
one, what course ought either of them to take? If he 
lets go, he commits suicide. If he pushes the other 
off, he commits murder. If he does nothing, ‘both 
perish.’’ On another page, Dr. Mercier pleads will 
some tenderness for suicide ; so we presume that, if he 
found himself hanging to such a plank, he would deewt 
it his duty to let go. 
Finally, let us quote Dr. Mercier’s views on criminal 
reform : ‘‘ The occasional criminal does not need refar 
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armless tion. The habitual criminal is beyond the 
Stinism pi of reform. He cannot be reformed either by the 
Tamme ancient method of brutal severity or by the modern 
primi. method of providing him with beer and skittles, with 
' Should newspapers to edit and lectures on Sophocles to listen 


to. 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


The 14th Point. By C. Ernest Fayle. John Murray. 


net. 


Univer. 


Urispry. HE League of Nations is a subject generally held 
al and to excuse some indulgence in fine writing, but 
ncemeat Mr. Fayle has been proof against all temptation in this 
modest direction. Disregarding the appeals of romance and 
tinenta] sentiment, he has set himself to investigate the problem 
writable in its practical bearings ; and his conclusions are, at any 
y mere rate, interesting and suggestive. He is strongly of 
Oxford opinion that, if the League is to come into being at all, 
preface, J jt must be in a more rudimentary form than many of its 
1 sense J advocates desire. To force upon a wholly novel experi- 


ment the conditions appropriate to institutions of long 
standing and gradual development would be, he thinks, 
to court disaster. International solidarity has not, in 
his view, advanced as yet beyond a point corresponding 
to that early stage in the civilization of individual races, 
when an injured man, waiving his right to personal 
revenge, threw himself on the protection of the 
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ind, as community at large. The community, if it recog- 
_ Here nised the justice of his complaint, responded 
is done HF by bringing to bear upon the guilty person a 
sree of M pressure which at its most intense degree took the form 
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of outlawry. Iceland, during the Saga period, fur- 
nishes ‘‘perhaps the most striking example of this 
stage in the development of society.”’ There was no 
executive, nor any form of centralised government. 
“The validity of the law and the jurisdiction of the 
tribunals depended on the voluntary consent of the in- 
dependent freeholders,’’ and recalcitrant offenders 
“could be dealt with only by invoking the aid of the 
community at large—by a sentence of outlawry.”’ 
Imperfect though this system might be, it was yet, as 
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eople.” Hi Mr. Fayle justly observes, ‘‘a great advance on the 
igglers heroic anarchy which it superseded,’’ and its applica- 
‘ also tion to international! relations would, he surmises, repre- 
s ina 


sent an equally great advance on the larger scale. 
More cannot, at present, with reason, be hoped for; 
and on this ground he rejects the ambitious idea of a 
“world State, with its appropriate legislative, judicial 
and executive machinery.’’ Such a project presupposes 
unity of interests and ideals, which is very far from 
existing among the nations of the world. The dread 
of war, deepened to intensity by the horrors of the last 
four years, is the one binding force which we can recog- 
nise as now existent. On the basis of this feeling, 
answering roughly to that reaction against internal dis- 
order which induced the Icelandic community to take 
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THE MODERN SOUL. 


Miss Fingal. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. Blackwood. 


6s. net. 


HERE are two strongly contrasted types of 
women in Mrs. Clifford’s latest novel, and one 
is very far more lifelike than the other, though she is 


given less than the other’s equipment of vitality. Aline, 


indeed, is a colourless type that would not have stood 
out in a less garish age than our own. As it is, her 
neutral tints, as of faded tapestry, are in almost start- 
ling relief. Such a woman, at the early age of twenty- 
nine, is all but an impossibility to-day. But for her 
circumstances and attributes (‘‘ genteel’’ poverty, 
friendlessness, inconspicuous looks, diffidence), Aline 
could hardly have existed, even in the backwaters cf 
Battersea, and remained so entirely unspotted from the 
London world. Her sudden accession to wealth leaves 
her unchanged, except in the external things of life. 
She is charming because she is gentle and because she 
is rare. Some fifty years ago, we should have found 
her too ordinary to be interesting. 

The other woman, flamboyant, warm-hearted, vulgar 
and (technically, at any rate) vicious, has been done 
and overdone by novelists and Mrs. Clifford succeeds 
with her neither more nor less than the ruck. 

The best thing in the book is the delicately suggested 
supernatural element involved in the transmigration of 
the mother’s soul into the body of the childless woman 
who adored the children. This was a difficult idea to 
handle, and it has been treated with some real power. 

The story is one of Mrs. Clifford’s best, and avoids 
the occasionally painful realism of her earlier works. 
We prefer Pythagoras to Zola. . 


AN OLD-FASHIONED TALE. 


Tony’s Wife. By Madame Albanesi. 
Hardingham. 6s. gd. net. 


ADAME ALBANESI has always been a charming 
writer, but she has never shown any marked 
faculty for seizing the characteristics of her own time. 
This deficiency appears to reach its climax in the volume 
now before us. It is strange in this year of grace 1919 
to find the career of governess represented as the only 
resource for a girl obliged to earn her living. It is, 
perhaps, stranger still that teaching should be defined 
as drudgery, and work of any kind as an impertinent 
interruption to the normal order of things. On the 
other hand, the heroine, as usually in this novelist’s 
works, at once conciliates our sympathy, particularly by 
the spirit which she displays in verbal encounter with her 
detestable grandmother. But that she should regard 
the old harridan’s death with any emotion other than 
relief seems, to quote George Eliot, ‘‘ not in human 
nature, only in human pretence.”’ Yet to the reader 
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victim, ; . : «nae this decease may well be a cause for some regret, for 
stance from that point onwards the story declines in interest, 
nly a ing it aaa have for its function the settlement, or S8TOWINS more incoherent and improbable till by tortu- 
three better, the prevention of world quarrels, and a judicial ous ways it reaches the conventional and happy ending. 
‘ = code and a system of procedure will evolve by practice, 
tint IE % they did in Iceland. Outlawry must be, as in the POLYNESIA AGAIN. 

eo older case, the Council’s ultimate weapon against : 
This rebellious members. This could be, as a general rule, Under Blue Skies. By H. De Vere Stacpoole. 
lercier , Hutchinson. 6s. gd. net. 

While enforced by the economic pressure of boycott or 

Ree blockade ; and, if these proved insufficient, by an appeal N these stories, the scene, with one or two negligible 
to the armed forces at the League’s disposal. This exceptions, is laid amid Mr. Stacpoole’s beloved 
| 7 would suffice for a beginning, and through the working South Sea Islands, which are described with his usual 
~ ds of time and experience the Council’s sphere of action charm. We notice other merits which have not 
a would gradually and naturally expand. Such are the always been conspicuous in his former works. The 
an speculations which have been introduced to the world characterisation is, we think, stronger, and most so in 
. only by latter-day idealism. the comparatively long tale dealing with the adventure 
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of two ‘‘ beach-combers,’’ equal in fortune, but other- 
wise differing widely. One, the man of better antece- 
dents, reveals himself, when opportunity offers, as a 
murderer and traitor in grain. The other yields to the 
guiding of a dim aspiration after something which he 
delightfully calls respectability, and which more cul- 
tured folk would probably define as a higher life. His 
impulse in this direction is much encouraged by a 
chance encounter with a missionary: and it is worth 
noting that in these pages missionaries always appear 
as combatants on the right side in the eternal battle 
between good and evil, a battle which seems ever 
present to the author’s mind. Cannibalism, which, 
apparently, has not yet entirely vanished from the 
Polynesian earthly paradise, is not, as Mr. Stacpoole 
pithily observes, an amusing subject, when investi- 
gated at close quarters; but it imparts a grim 
emphasis to more than one of the situations brought 
before us. The sagas of the self-sailed schooner, of the 
great pearl destroyed through short-sighted cunning, 
and of the practical joke which drew a golden-hearted 
sea-captain far out of his course with eminently satis- 
factory results, are prominent amongst the attractions 
of this agreeable volume. 


IVORY OR HORN? 


Such Stuff as Dreams. 
Murray. 7s. net. 


Boge is a superficial resemblance between the 

experiences sustained by Fitzroy Stone, Mr. 
Lawrence’s hero, and those which Mr. Kipling has 
described in one of his short stories. But fundamental 
differences soon emerge. What Mr. Kipling, we think, 
had in mind were the authentic reminiscences of a pre- 
vious incarnation. Fitzroy, on the other hand, has a 
series of visions representing London and its in- 
habitants at various periods known to history, and 
others of which no record exists. We are, moreover, 
left in doubt whether these manifestations are intended 
to have a value measurable by the standards of the 
Society for Psychical Research, or to rank merely as 
illusions due to the abnormal mental condition pro- 
duced by external injury to the brain. 

For us, the charm of the story lies mainly in its 
delightful domestic atmosphere (Fitzroy, unlike Mr. 
Kipling’s sometime galley-slave, is happily married), 
and in the characterisation. In Mr. Sampson, minister 
of a sect known as the Church of the New Religionists, 
the author has achieved a triumph. Shallow, blatant, 
insincere as he is, he has yet some of the qualities 
which make for success, and proves it by his eagerness 
to secure fresh attractions for his congregation, even at 
the risk of a temporary eclipse in his own importance. 
The result has something of that joyous unexpectedness 
which par excellence we associate with Lewis Carroll ; 
yet the tale ends more sadly than we could wish. 


THE MONTHLIES 


The ‘* Nineteenth Century’ seems to be devoting itself less and 
less to literary matters and filling their place by spiritualism and 
vague discussions. Some unpublished letters of Ruskin, written 
about the time when ‘ Omoo’ was published, show the extent 
of the change in our mental surroundings, while that delightful 
book retains its charm. Prof. Foster Watson regards the classics 
as favouring democracy, which they do, if we mean the democracy 
of the dress-coat. The hardy mensuals, Messrs. J. A. R. Marrioti, 
F. Gribble, H. Spender, and Dr. Frodsham, contrive to fill up 
their allotted space without saying much that is new or well put. 
Canon Barry anatomises the Bolshevik by analogy with the Com- 
munist: Bolshevism is really the revolt and rule of the ‘‘ sub- 
merged tenth.’’ Mr. Marriott does not seem to have heard of 
Jerome Paturot, whose adventures in search of the best of all 
governments would have served his turn admirably. Miss Edith 
Sellers points out some of the effects of the war-years on working- 
class women, which have yet to show their full consequences. 
Prof. Longford shows the cloven hoof of the Irish Nationalist in 
his criticism of the Foreign Office, which, however, sorely needs 
it, and Mr. Moreton Frewen has a good review of ‘ The Education 
of Henry Adams.’ There is a posthumous article by the late 
George Martineau, dealing with the ‘ Organisation and Defence 
of Industry’ with special reference to agriculture and the sugar 
industry. 


By C. E. Lawrence. John 


The * Fortnightly ’ is rapidly taking the first place among the 
monthlies by its general excellence. For this month we have a 


first-rate article on the historical place of Poland, and the reliance 
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that can be founded on its national temperament. Sir P, Vino. 
gradoff writes on the influence of idealism in the growth 
modern Russia, and pictures the swaying Currents of Wester, 
and Eastern tendencies of thought. Mr. R. Crozier Long ‘en 
us by far the best, almost the only trustworthy, account of the 
financial system of the Bolsheviks and of the results they hay 
already obtained, as shown by their own figures. They are ain, 
ing at complete national bankruptcy in order to return to the 
system of exchange of commodities alone. Prof. Erskine’s accoyy, 
of the American character as moulded by its past is good reading 
and explains much to the average Englishman that often puzzle, 
us. Mr. Maurice Hewlett treats of an episode in the life of Sheriday 
not generally known. Mr. Milne tells us what the soldier reads 
Mrs. Blakey of her experiences in the Ukraine, and Mr. Courtne, 
reprints an admirable lecture on ‘ The Perfect Artist,’ while Mix 
May Bateman writes on ‘ Paul Claudel’ with sympathy, 


‘ Blackwood’ is as good as ever. Quex closes ‘ The Retur 
Push ’ with the death of his Colonel in the moment of victory 
carrying with him the sympathy of all his readers. Mr. Store 
Clouston starts a new story, but we begin to be afraid when foy 
or five characters are brought into a lawyer’s office and he says, 
‘** Tell me the story of your lives.’? Klaxon on the submarine 
and ‘Green Balls’ are as full of thrills as ever, and the stor, 
of the prisoners in Turkey, as well as of the escaping officers, 
is as interesting. ‘ Musings without Method’ deal with Britain's 
Shame and the League of Futility in the expected manner. 


‘Cornhill ’ has a varied bill of fare this month, of which th 
most attractive may be Mr. W. A. S. Benson’s account of the firs 
revival of Greek Plays in our time. Mr. Freeman describes his 
experiences with the Germans after the capitulation, Mr. C, £, 
Lawrence has a fantasy on Pepys, and Sir George Aston tells 
of the life of a Marine officer in the ‘eighties. 


The ‘ National’ gives us Sir George Buchanan's lecture a 
Edinburgh last March on ‘Great Britain and Russia,’ a quit 
illuminating story. Canon Barry philosophises on President 
Wilson, which the editor on Lloyd George does not. For the res 
the articles are of the usual varied and lively character. 


‘History ’ is a well-edited review, whose scope is shown by 
its name. Its best work is its series of historical revisions, in 
which there is a lively battle going on between Dr. Chambers 
and Prof. Flinders Petrie. Prof. A. F. Pollard gives the history 
of the Monroe Doctrine, and there is an authoritative paper on 
Dalmatia. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


Harorp’s PitGrimaGe, edited by Mr. D. Frew and 
Mr. J. Downie (2s. net), THE Lorp oF THE IsLEs, edited by Mr. 
W. K. Leask (1s. 6d. net), and A Rapip Survey oF ENGLIsH 
LireraturE, by Mr. E. H. Blakeney (2s. net), are all published 
by Messrs. Blackie for school use. The multiplication of small 
books of this kind is one of the features of modern.times. We 
suppose that some of them are necessary, and wish that most of 
them were better done, with more idea of what the young learner 
really requires. In introducing ‘Childe Harold,’ Mr. Frew gives 
a number of varying estimates of Byron’s position and importance, 
and mixes up what was thought of him on the Continent with 
his reputation at home, which is a different thing. The nativ: 
verdict is always the soundest ; indeed, we are inclined to think, 
the only sound one. Mr. Frew goes on to advise the student to keep 
an open mind, to discount all general criticism, favourable or 
otherwise, and to make sure that he grasps the meaning of the 
poet’s verse. The last point is essential, but the rest of the 
advice is surely weak. Boys should know what poetry is, and 
why it is good, and, as they are too young to find out for them- 
selves, they should be told, preferably by the teacher viva voce. 
Byron’s verse is usually pretty clear in meaning, but classical 
and historical allusions abound in ‘ Childe Harold,’ and_ these 
the editors (Mr. Downie is responsible for Cantos 2 and 3) have 
explained thoroughly. As Horace is duly credited with his line 


STOP and THINK 


Tits a Thirty, or Forty years on the road of life, 


it is time for you to stop and think seriously as to 
what your position may be ten or fifteen years hence. 

To-day, in the height and strength of your manhood, you 
may be doing well, but who can tell how long your good 
fortune may last, or when your wife and family may be left 
to face the world without your aid ? 

What then ? 

Why not start now to make certain provision for the 
future by means of Endowment Assurance? Should you 
unfortunately die, before the Policy matures, the full 
amount, plus profits due at the time, would be paid to your 
wife, family or dependants, without any deduction or future 
liabilities. Send a post-card to-day for full particulars: 


BRITISEESC DOMINIONS 


LIFE DEPARTMENT: 32 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 2. 


ASSETS EXCEED £16,000,000. 
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on Soracte, he might have been mentioned as the author of 
another passage from the Odes (p. 205). We are rather sur- 
prised to find ** Light Eros finds a feere ’’ in stanza 9 of Canto I. 
ined, finds ‘* something to be afraid of,’’ ‘‘ feere’’ being 
archaic for “‘fear.’’ Surely ‘*feere’’ is ‘‘ companion,”’ as in the 
song which occurs in stanza 13. The word was used by Tenny- 
son, and frequently by Bulwer Lytton in ‘The Last of the 
Barons.’ We think a few examples of a strange word help to fix 
it in the memory. We are glad to see that derivations of such 
words are often given, also parallel passages from other poets 
whom Byron echoed. Mr. Frew makes a point of printing the 

ctuation of the text as Byron left it, and remarks that 
Byron’s dash did not mean the same thing as his comma or 
semi-colon. This view would be well enough, if poets were care- 
ful about punctuating their verses. But, alas! they are not. 
Even in this advanced twentieth century editors have frequently 
to put in a poet’s stops for him. Such trifles are beneath the 
attention of the enraptured muse, and every professional 
“reader”? knows how difficult it is to distinguish between a 
dash and a full point in a MS. 


Mr. Leask is strong in Scottish history and tells us all about 
the sources of ‘ The Lord of the Isles,’ re-establishing a chronicler 

inst the attacks of two modern historians. He is, however, a 
little vague in his praise of the poem. It contains some of Scott’s 
most vigorous writing, but the situation and characters are not 
clearly put before us at the beginning. It is this lack of clear- 
ness, we think, which has put ‘ The Lord of the Isles ’ below its 
predecessors. There are flat passages in it, too, as Mr. Leask 
admits ; but in the scenes of action Scott is always at his best. 


It seems unnecessary to remark, as Mr. Blakeney does in his 
few words of Preface, that his ‘‘ manual is in no sense a history 
of English literature.’’ It is far too brief for that, a gallop 
through an immense field. Mr. Blakeney has taste and know- 
ledge, and he must have felt severely restricted by his limits of 

ce. We do not think this sort of tabloid information does 
much good. Bacon in the passage cited from his essay ‘ Of 
Studies’ speaks of extracts as suitable for ‘‘ the meaner sort of 
books,” and adds, ‘* Else distilled books are like common dis- 
tilled water, flashy things.”’ 


During the week Messrs. Sotheby are disposing of the second 
part of the stock of the late W. J. Leighton of Brewer Street, 
Golden Square. Mr. Leighton held a high rank among our 
dealers in old and valuable books, and specialised in fifteenth 
century examples of the rarer sort, fine and historical bindings, 
first editions of the English classics, and the best productions of 
His judgment was almost unerring, founded on 
a life-time’s experience. This sale contains good specimens of 
all these classes. There are a very large number of incunabula 
of exceptional interest to collectors, the earliest being dated 1472, 
and several which will be sought after as being the first books 
which may have been bound for Henry VIII., as they bear, 
amongst other stamps, the royal arms. Bindings by Reynes are 
fairly common, as such things go, but Jacobi bindings (Lot 955) 
are of great rarity. Among the English classics are first editions 
of Spenser, ‘ Paradise Regained,’ Bunyan, Defoe, Smollett, 
Shelley—* Queen Mab ' and ‘ The Cenci,’ with a number of early- 
printed English works, including some by Henry VIII. Among 
fine modern books are specimens of the Doves and Ashendene 
Presses. In another season than this, the sale would have been 
of first-rate importance, but it is overshadowed by the Mostyn 
and Yates-Thompson sales, of the latter of which we have 
received a catalogue. 


We notice that the original manuscript, words and music, of 
‘Dye ken John Peel?’ by John Woodcock Graves, is to be sold 
on June 2nd mext. The autographs sold this week have been 
of great interest and have fetched good prices. 


Folk-Lore. Vol. XXIX. No. 4. Sidgwick & Jackson, 6s. 6d. 
The latest number of folk-lore has a full and interesting article on 
‘The Rosary in Magic and Religion,’ by Miss Winifred Blackman, 
who has studied the subject both in the Pitt-Rivers Museum and 
for an article in an Encyclopedia. The oldest examples are 
Oriental, and belong to a time when, as Tylor said, prayers 
stiffened out to formulas, which required verbal accuracy and 
which in their repetition were assimilated to charms. The word 
“rosary ’’ itself does not occur early in English and is decidedly 
odd, its derivation being ascribed to a fanciful legend of a pious 
youth, the Virgin Mary, and a miraculous supply of roses. 
Beads, as Miss Blackman reminds us, means prayers, and a sys- 
tem of knots was one of the earliest forms of mnemonic aids in 
prayers, as in secular life. Such a simple method of reminder is 
fairly universal, and proves nothing as to the origin of this or that 
rite in one country more than another. Hindus are credited with 
the first use of the rosary, a race given to contemplation and 
religion of the silent kind. The Hindu beads vary in material, the 
best being made of expensive stuff. A good deal of mystic 
lore and ritual is attached to them. Snake charmers, we learn, 
use rosaries as protective amulets. The Japanese treat them as 
important both in social and religious life, but among the Jews 
they have lost religious significance and are only used as a 
pastime, on days when no work can be done. The whole article 
makes a neat little monograph. Mr. Moutray Read’s ‘ Folklore 
and History in Ireland’ is historically valuable, also not devoid 
of a “‘ certain liveliness,’’ like the course of Irish life and politics 
to-day. We read of bull-baiting in Dublin, fights between 
different city companies, and Limerick gaieties in which 
“daughters, wives and elders, like poisoned salamanders,” joined 
in the fray. 


_ In further Irish matter a capital ghost story of Lord Tirawley 
is recounted, while many traces of belief in fairies are recorded. 
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The traces of the curious behaviour of husbands when their wives 
are pregnant, belonging to the ‘* Couvade ”’ cycle of ideas, may 
seem strange in. England to-day. But we have met just such a 
case in Kent of recent years, and, if doctors were folklorists, they 
could probably produce several more from various parts of the 
country. The note on “‘ King Orfeo’’ reminds us of the influ- 
ence of Boethius, whose ‘Consolation of Philosophy’ we were 
noticing the other day. The classical student naturally supposes 
the sources he knows best are the origin of similar stories, credit- 
ing people with knowledge and taste they do not possess. Boethius 
had a wide popularity in his day, but his version has suffered 
Celtic changes. 


CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN LITERATURE. Edited by 
Sampson. Books 3 and 4. Cambridge University Press. 
two volumes complete the series of Mr. Sampson’s admirable 
Readings, the first instalment of which we noticed on 
March 8. As before, he makes some effective groups of prose 
and poetry concerned with a single subject, and we notice some 
piquant contrasts, as where some of Mr. Cunninghame Graham's 
fine prose, ending with ‘* the recollection of the ‘ bloomin’ 
‘ymn’,”’ is followed by several pages of Dante in Cary’s trans- 
lation. The ample range of the selections is shown by the in- 
clusion of the prose of Samuel Butler (a passage from ‘ Ere- 
whon’) and Mr. Belloc, a letter from Shelley, a bit of Mark 
Twain about a sleepless night, the story of Cupid and Psyche in 
Adlington’s version of Apuleius, and a prison sketch of Defoe’s. 
The death of Socrates is given in Jowett’s masterly English, 
which reminds us of Oxford, and leads on naturally to a charm- 
ing poem by Andrew Lang on his ‘* Almae matres.”’ 

We should have been inclined to omit passages from the Bible 
altogether, in order to make room for less known and less 
accessible things; but, after all, Mr. Sampson may be right, for 
the Bible is little known in these days. and little regarded—to 
judge from the performances of latter-day writers of note—as a 
model of style. The heading ‘ Homer’ leads on to the famous 
sonnet by Keats, and versions by Tennyson, George Chapman, 
Pope, and Butcher and Lang. Aeschylus, Euripides and Aristo- 
phanes all figure in capable modern translations. Why not 
Sophocles also? We remember a good version of the last speech 
of Ajax by Calverley. 

That master of verse is well presented, however, in his ren- 
dering of an Ode of Horace, which is a pretty lesson in conciseness 
and charm. In the last stanza but one “‘ had’ has been printed 
instead of ‘‘ hath,’’ which spoils the sense. 

The illustrations are, as we said before, choice, and aptly fitted 
in their places. 
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LATE HOURS 


Late hours often involve insufficient 
rest and sleep. Prolonged exertion— 
whether through stress of business or 
as the result of pleasure—takes a severe 
toll of the nervous system. 


The use of ‘BYNOGEN’ prevents the health 
from becoming seriously undermined through 
over-exertion; it supplies the vital mechanism 
of the body—brain, nerves and 
muscles with exceptional nutriment. 
“BYNOGEN’ is a concentrated nutritive 
food with a most agreeable flavour. It should 
supplement the daily dietary of young and 
old. Those who take it regularly withstand 
the effects of overstrain, and enjoy the 
delightful feeling of vigour and well-being. 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- and 9/- 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715. 
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DO YOU REALIZE THE “ARETHUSA” |§ 
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only a little but it all counts. 
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Paper Mills running, old catalogues, Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES 1HE KING AND QUEEN, to 
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Chairman and Treasurer: C. E, MALDEN, Esq., M.A. book, @ 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 
“ZOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Beardsley Early and 
Later Works, 2 vols., 30 /-; Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 11/-; 
Louie Fuller, Fifteen Years of a Dancer’s Life, 4s/-; Grigg’s 
Asian Carpet Designs, £6.10; Life and Works of 
Vittorio Carpaccio, illus., 1907, 42.15; Ballads Weird and 
Wonderful, with 25 drawings by Vernon Hill, 9/-; Spenser's 
Fairy Queen, 2 vols. folio, Cambridge, 1909, £2.15; Burton 
Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., unexpurgated, £30; Thausing’s 
Life of Durer, 2 vols., 1882, 42/-; Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur 
Symons, large paper copy, 1905, £2.2; Stephen Phillips, The 
New Inferno, with designs by Vernon Hill, large paper copy, 
91/-; William Morris’s Collected Works, 24 vols., £12.12; 
Memoirs of Harriette Wilson, coloured plates, 2 vols., 21/-. Send 
also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a 
book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Epwarp 
Baker’s Great Booksuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 
been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 
(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply lists 

free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ENYON HALL COLLEGE.—High-Class Boarding School 
for Boys. 20 acres. Fees from 60 guineas per annum 
upwards. Classical, Commercial and Scientific Educa- 

tion. Proprietor and Principal Dr. JOHN MASTIN, D.Sc., 
Litt.D., Kenyon, Manchester. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATIONS, May 27th, 28th and 29th. 

At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 
to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS, will be 
offered to candidates who are not already in the College, whether 
Senior or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per annum, with preference for 
boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also ARMY 
and OLD CHELTONIAN. Some nominations for sons of the 
Clergy, value £30 per annum, may also be given. Apply to the 
Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


THEENIC Scotch Woven UNDERWEAR. Made in all 
sizes in finest Wool, Silk and Wool, and Merino. 
Guaranteed Unshrinkable. Write makers for patterns and 

prices. Dept. 24, AtHEENIC Mitts, Hawick, Scotland. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 


AMOND. 
L RECITAL, with ORCHESTRA. 
TO-DAY (SATURDAY). 
Piano Concerto The Emperor’’) ... ... . Beethoven. 
Piano Concerto, No. 1, in B flat minor ... .... | Tchaikovsky. 
NEW QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
y HENRY J. WOOD, CONDUCTOR. 


LAMOND. 


12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. (all 1s. 3d. sold). 
ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 
WIGMORE HALL. 


SABEL GRAY. 

PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 

TUESDAY NEXT, at 8. 
SABEL GRAY. 

Chappell Piano. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d. and 2s. 4d. 

IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Sq., W. 4156 Mayfair. 

QUEEN’S HALL. 

Sole Lessees—Chappel & Co., Ltd. 

THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, at 8. 

GODOWSKY 


Violinist). 
Conductor—HAMILTON HARTY. 
with the LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s., and 1s. 3d. 

L. G. SHARPE, 61, Regent Street, W. 5564 Gerrard. 


A PEACE RISK 


Who is Carrying your death Risk P 


is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT ? 


Macmillan’s New Books 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


THE ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS 
OF PEACE: 


or World-Partnership as the truer Basis of the League 
of Nations. By J. L. GARVIN, Editor of The Observer. 
8vo. 12s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
NOVEL. 


(To the close of the 19th, Century). By GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY, M.A., Hon. D.Litt. Oxon. Vol, II., 
from 1800 to 1900, 8vo. 18s, net. 

The Outlook :—‘'Mr. Saintsbury continues his survey from 
M dame de Stael and Chateaubriand to Georges Ohnet 
and Catulle Mendés, Written with all the author's 
mastery of literary form and style.’’ 


LOUISBOURG FROM ITS FOUNDA- 
TION TO ITS FALL, 1713-1758. 


By the Hon. J. S. McLENNAN, Canadian Senator. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Crown 4to. 25s, net. 


CHRISTOPHER AND COLUMBUS. 


A novel by the author of ‘' Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden,'’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 


THE SECRET CITY. 


A novel of Russian Life. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CUTTING OF AN AGATE. 

Essays by W. B. YEATS. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Times ;—‘‘ Mr. Yeats’ book is full of wise things, of 
thoughts, and conclusions not pieced together, not deduced, 
not distilled out of mere knowledge, but which have sprung, 
as if by the magic of nature, out of experience, out of 
solitary reverie, out of enthusiasm and self-sacrifice. He 
has given himself to his art, and has been rewarded.” 


PAPERS ON CURRENT FINANCE. 


By H. S. FOXWELL, M.A., F.B.A. Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of London. 8vo. 
10s. net. 
The Westminster Gazette :—‘‘ Students of economics and 
of finance will feel grateful to \'r. Foxwell for having 
collected together in one convenient volume the extremely 
lucid and instructive papers in which he has, since the 
war, surveyed various aspects of the financial situation 
. . All are full of the sound knowledge, acumen, and 
good sense that give them a permanent utility."’ 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CITIZENSHIP. 


By Sir HENRY JONES M.A. D.Litt. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


Atheneum :—‘‘ This serene and inspiring book ought to be 
read by every politician and everyone with a vote.”’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


By HUGH WALPOLE. 


The Effects of the War 


ON 
LIFE ASSURANCE BUSINESS 


Pamphlet on application to the General Manager, 


LIFE OFFICE 


(ESTAB. 1810.) 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C, 2. 
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MOTOR NOTES 


The practice of advertising second-hand cars without 
quoting a price is evidently growing. Keeping observa- 
tion on the small-advertisement columns of the technical 
Press, we have observed how extensively this system 
is favoured. There are many objectionable features 
about the secondhand car market just now, and this is 
certainly one of them. The vendor, whether trade or 
private, who does not put a price on the article he offers 
for sale invites suspicion. Whatever may be his 
motive, one cannot but feel in reading his advertisement 
that he is out to get what he can. Not so long ago a 
certain exalted personage said that the value of any 
commodity was what it would fetch. This doctrine is 
evidently widely accepted among those who have 
second-hand cars to sell. They know that just now 
there are a large number of motoring novices whose 
enthusiasm exceeds their technical knowledge. There 
is plenty of opportunity for them to give way to un- 
scrupulous inclination, and to make an unfair profit out 
of these people’s innocence. Even if they publish an 
unexaggerated description of the car, the conditions of 
the moment enable them to spring an excessive price 
upon an unsuspecting purchaser. A second-hand car, 
like a second-hand horse, needs to be very carefully 
examined before one parts with one’s money in 
exchange for it. Those who are not initiated into the 
mysteries of wear and depreciation stand at a disad- 
vantage at any time; but nowadays they can be very 
easily imposed upon by the fair exterior of a car or the 
bland utterances of its vendor as to current values. 
The publication of the price of a car in an advertisement 
does not guard the purchaser from the possibility of 
fraud, but it renders it much less likely that he will be 
imposed upon. It gives him an opportunity for reflec- 
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tion, or to consult someone who will give him bette 
advice than he may be able to evolve for himself, 

Even if the seller has no intention of acting dig 
honourably in the matter, the would-be purchaser j, 
often put to much inconvenience by the fact of no price 
being quoted. If the buyer has some idea of the valy 
of different cars, or can make an adequate examination 
of them, he is often led to answer an advertisemen 
merely on the strength of the description of the ca 
meeting his requirements. If he then goes to the ip. 
convenience of travelling or losing time to see it, only 
to be faced with a ridiculous price by the seller, he js 
naturally annoyed. Very often in these cases the 
vendor hears a more or less fitting opinion of himself: 
but when the prospective purchaser is innocent on the 
matter he stands a very good chance of being defrauded 
by this class of advertiser. No doubt an extensive 
business of this kind is done by regular traders who 
advertise cars from private addresses. Their method 
is usually to buy up likely cars at a low trade figure 
and then to sell them as private property at a very dis. 
proportionate profit. \When so many novices are on 
the look out for a car, and new ones are so difficult to 
obtain, there are abnormal possibilities in this direction, 

Confining ourselves to a consideration of the methods 
of advertising, we readily appreciate that such tacties 
as those described are not encouraged by the Press, 
On the contrary, many of the motoring and lay journals 
have regulations under which trade advertisers must 
make it clear that the cars they offer for sale are not 
private property. We think, however, that they might 
go just a little farther (as a few do) and require that 
the approximate price of every second-hand car adver- 
tised shall be quoted. Not everyone who advertises a 
car without stating the price is a rogue; we have done 
some quite satisfactory business with people who follow 
this method. But it is better to avoid suspicion and 
state a fair price. 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 
113, New Bond Street. 


OLD ENGLISH 
AND 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists in 
Second-hand Pearls and Jewels. 
Bought, sold or valued. 


Telephone : MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph : EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON 


Re-construction. 


T is far easier to talk about re-construction 
a than it is to reconstruct, nevertheless, the 
transition from War-work to the more 
peaceful occupation of building passenger cars, 
is being made in our works with the least 
possible delay or interruption, and ina short time 
the Lanchester New “Forty” will make its 
appearance. The announcements regarding this 
new model have aroused a great deal of interest, 
and the interest is growing in volume daily. 
This new “Forty’’ is distinctly new—a real 
post-war car. It is designed on lines which 
constitute a drastic departure from the design of 
previous Lanchester cars, and whilst our aim has 
been to produce a beautiful and comfortable 
car, conforming in outward appearance more 
nearly to the public ideal, the well-known Lan 
chester reliability and efficiency are maintained. 


Will you write for copy 
of preliminary description ? 


Armourer Mills, 88, Deansgate, 95, New Bond Street, 
Birmingham. Manchester. London, W. 
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he Economics of 


Domestic Fuel 


considering the eco- 
nomics of the domestic. 


fuel question the house- 


holder must remember that 
he national welfare has to’ 
be taken into account as well 
as his own pocket. 


he use of gas lessens the drain on 
Britain’s fast-dwindling reserves of coal: 


| 
| 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Fire, Life, Accident, Motor Car, Lift, Boiler, Machinery, Plate-Giass, Burglary, 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Live Stock, Third Party, Fidelity Guarantees. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR 
Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretary 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANCE, LONDON, E.C.3. 


| BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS exceed ... £1,600,000 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . £300,000 

PAID-UP CAPITAL £34,500 


ACCIDENT EMPLOYERS’ 
BURGLARY LIABILITY 
AND THIRD PARTY 


Write for particulars of the NEW MONTHLY PREMIUM 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


To the MANAGER, 1, 2&3, Queen Street Place, London, B.C 4, 


LIFE 
 *‘FIRE 


POLICY 


it also lessens the drain on the time, 
health and nervous energy of the house- 


ife and her helpers. And to-day, when | 
labour is scarce and time and health are > 
more precious even than actual money, 
this is a point which should not be over- 


looked. 


Gas is clean, controllable, and ever- 


ready at a touch; in a word, it is one 
of the greatest labour-savers known. 
Hence—and by reason also of the fact 
that, unlike coal, it need be consumed 
no longer than it is actually required— 
its use means personal as well as national 
economy. 


Write for the “ Household Economy” number of “A 
Thousand One Uses Gas”’ to the Secretary— 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 


One works the better for the stimulus of this ex- 
cellent tobacco: one plays the better for it, too! 


everywhere 
l-oz packets 1ijd. Tins: 2-oz 1/11—4-oz 3/10 


Cigarettes 


(Medium) 


Boxes of 50 2/23—100 4/3 


ial Tobacco Company (of Great Britzin 
dnd Ireland) Lté., Glasgow 6238 
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LIMITED. 
Head Office: Yokohama. 
Londo Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 
Capital Subscribed - - Yen 48,000,000 EFFECT 
Capital Paid Up - - - Yen 42,000,000 GovER 
Reserve Fund - - - - Yen 25,000,000 
Tue Seventy-Eighth Half-Yearly General Meeting of Shareholders was heli 
at the Head Office, Yokohama, on the 1oth March, 1919, when the Dj 
= submitted the following Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bag Most 
a and the Profit and Loss Account for the Half-Year ended 31st Decemby d 
1918, which was duly approved. create 
ativ 
BALANCE SHEET. neg 
Liasiitigs. incom 
apita AIG UP) 42,000,000, 
24,300,000 reductit 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts 2,659,095 a1 deman¢ 
Notes in Circwlation 22 602,741 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &€.) 546,170,350 severel 
Bills Payable, Bills Re-discounted, Acceptances, and other ‘ B dget 
: Sums due by the Bank udg 
Dividends 9,220. a trans 
Balance of Profit and Loss brought forward from last Account 3,104,002,4) . 
e e Met Gor Gan 31317 $61.44 reductii 
You abolitic 
y report 
Assets. Imperi: 
Cash Account— even tl 


Hand 3 48,508.6. 
ORDER TO-DAY At Bankers il garded 


Investments in Public Securities .. 


Bullion and Foreign Money. 3,266,033. 
Bank's Premises, Properties, Furniture, 3,559,320.) EVASION 
Yen 1,442,062,5738) Whil 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. benefit 

aie yen 6.00 per Old Share for 240,000 Shares } fiscal y 
yen 4.50 per New Share 2,520,000. duction 
To Balance carried forward to next Account 35201 ,563.06 sequent 
Yen 78,868,016.8; inferen 
75,764,013.% gate Ww 
Yen 78,868,068 tax wil 
Why < 
is that 
NEVER MORE NEEDED THAN NOW. a 
fits an 
reap th 
The Many Branches of War-Work maintained by the compat 
the am 
for 191 

CHURCH ARMY WAR FUNDS |: 
fifty m 
opinior 
(Registered under The War Charities Act, 1916) under- 
Mea: 
including 800 selecte 
useless 
RECREATION HUTS, TENTS AND CENTRES The b 
Mexica 
at home and in France, Belgium, Malta, Italy, Macedonia, Egypt, = 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, East Africa and India ; » sufi 
oil tha 
HOSTELS FOR MEN ON LEAVE IN LONDON deed, 
‘ toms i: 
(Buckingham Palace Hotel and several others); oil tan! 
the co: 
Hostels for Discharged Men, Clubs, Information Offices, Training. ay 
Farms, Convalescent Homes, &c. &c., cannot be dispensed with a 
for many months to come. a 
. 
Please support these Efforts for the sake of the men who increas 


HAVE WON VICTORY FOR US ~— 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, alc Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. Muc 
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THE. CITY 


prrect OF THE ‘‘ Carry-OveR’’ BupGetT—NeEew 
GovERNMENT LoAN—OILS AND RUBBERS—ARGENTINE 
RaiLway Position. 


Most appropriately the ‘‘ Carry-Over’’ Budget has 
created renewed activity on the Stock Exchange. The 
negative relief comprised in the absence of increase of 
income tax and the smaller deficit than had been ex- 
sected, has revived confidence and positive relief—the 
reduction of excess profits duty—has brought a brisk 
demand for shares of companies which have suffered 
severely under that impost. It is a ‘‘ carry-over ’’ 
Budget in more than one sense. While dealing with 
atransition period its main changes are tentative : the 
reduction of the E.P.D. is, we hope, a preliminary to 
abolition; the non-change of income tax awaits the 
report of the Royal Commission; the introduction of 
Imperial preference is the thin edge of the wedge; 
even the increase of Death Duties can hardly be re- 
garded as permanent and regular in its production of 
revenue because the confiscation of 30 to 40 per cent. 
of millionaire property will assuredly encourage 
evasion by ante mortem distribution of estates. 


While the Stock Exchange and shareholders in the 
benefiting companies are celebrating the halving of 
excess profits duty by advancing quotations it is worthy 
of remark that Mr. Chamberlain expects to obtain 
joo million pounds from that source during the current 
fiscal year and further that he estimates that the re- 
duction of the tax—and of profits—will lower the sub- 
sequent annual revenue to 50 million pounds. The 
inferences from these estimates are (1) that companies 
have still to pay more, in the aggregate this year than 
they did last, while (2) profits this year in the aggre- 
gate will be so much reduced that the halving of the 
tax will produce in 1920 only one-sixth of the revenue. 


If these inferences be correct the question arises: 
Why are shareholders so pleased? The explanation 
is that the majority of them are disposed to hope that 
the other fellow’s company will suffer reduction of pro- 
fits and their’s ‘will maintain the war prosperity and 
reap the benefit of the reduced tax. Obviously each 
company’s position must be gauged not so much upon 
the amount of tax that it paid for 1917 and has to pay 
for 1918 as on its capacity to maintain trade and profits 
under the new conditions. As Mr. Chamberlain’s 
fifty million estimate is, in effect, an expression of 
opinion on aggregate trade prospects we hope it is an 
under-estimate. 


Meanwhile, oils, rubbers, breweries and some 
selected industrials and mines are rampant and it is 
useless to lay economic logic before rampant markets. 
The buyers of Shell Transports, Burmah Oils and 
Mexican Eagle can produce chapter and verse to prove 
that Shells are worth 12, Burmahs 15 and Eagles 10; 
but we fear that their calculations overlook the lack 
of sufficient ocean transport facilities to carry all the 
oil that the fields are capable of producing, unless, in- 
deed, the war expedient of shipping oil in false bot- 
toms is to be adopted generally, in which case exit the 
oil tanker and, according to some of the prophets, exit 
the coal miner which would be an easy solution of the 
Mationalisation problem. Oils have been running 
ahead rather fast and our advice last week holds good : 
if you must buy oils now buy only the best. 


_ Breweries are elated by the Budget proposals. The 
mreased barrelage and the E.P.D. concession will 
kave a good margin for profit after the increase of 20s. 
duty per barrel. The effect of the 2d. preference on 
Indian and Ceylon tea should be studied from the point 
of view of the tea planting companies. This phase 
ofthe Budget has not been discounted in the market. 


tluch of the current buying is based on long dis- 
ance calculations. A broker’s selection of attractive 
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rubber shares for investment and future capital appre- 
ciation gives an average yield of about 6 per cent. on 
the dividends of 1917 or 1917-18 (as the case may be). 
The list includes Bukit Rajah, Bagan Serai, Tremel- 
bye, Castlefield, Damansara, Sialang, Lumut and 
others. The dividends about to be declared cannot be 
larger and may be less in some instances; it will be at 
least a year, perhaps two, before a yield of 10 per cent. 
which used to be thought a fair basis, will be obtained 
on this selection. But the public prefer ‘‘ prospects,”’ 
because they are not accessible to income tax. There 
are many well-secured railway preference stocks which 
yield 6 per cent. 


Gilt-edged stocks are rather dull because the 
probable terms of the forthcoming Government loan to 
repay part of the floating debt are being eagerly can- 
vassed in Lombard Street. The Daily Mail’s fore- 
cast of a fifty-year 4 per cent. loan at 80 was obviously 
incorrect. The sinking fund for redemption of the 
loan should begin to operate in twenty or twenty-five 
years at the latest and the price of issue should be 
nearer 85 than 80. Consols at 55 yield 4} per cent. 
War Loan at 94 yields £5 13s. per cent. allowing for 
redemption in 1947 and War Bonds at par yield 
about £5 7s. 6d. ; 


As the prospect of a satisfactory solution of the 
housing problem seems remote and the demand for 
restricted hotel accommodation is likely to be main- 
tained the demand for Hotel shares has some solid 
justification. The Hotel Cecil should soon be restored 


_to the company and may be expected, like the Savoy, 


to do a good business. The treatment of the Burling- 
ton Hotels Company in regard to Government occupa- 
tion has been rather discouraging to the market, but 
the Gordon Hotels Company has had better fortune in 
its negotiations with the Government. 


Argentine Rails have taken a turn for the better. 
After a long period of depression buyers have come in 
again and there is little Stock in the market. News as 
regards politics and labour is still very unsatisfactory, 
but the Buenos Ayres port strike cannot last for ever. 
There is plenty of money in the country and import 
trade will improve rapidly as soon as the Argentines 
are able to buy foreign manufactures of which they 
have been practically starved for the last four years. 
This will supply the railways with valuable up traffic 
without entailing any increase in operating costs, 
as cars have been doing the return journey from the 
coast almost empty owing to the dearth of import 
trade. 


In the matter of costs the adoption of oil fuel on the 
Argentine railways will be a great advantage in the 
next few years. Whether it be obtained in Argentina 
or imported from Mexico or Venezuela oil is sure to 
take the place of coal and wood before long and that 
will mean a considerable saving of expense. 


The Anglophobe attitude of the Argentine Govern- 
ment has been detrimental to the railway interests 
throughout the war, but -it is to be hoped that the 
visit of the deputation representing the English railway 
interests (including the chairman of the B. A. Great 
Southern and B. A. Western Railways) will result in 
a more friendly understanding. Probably the disposi- 
tion of the Government and the Argentine public 
toward the railways would be more amicable if Argen- 
tine money were invested in the railways; but Argen- 
tine investors will not pay British income tax 
at 6s. in the £ and it is hopeless to expect them to put 
money into the companies so long as the head offices 
are in London and the profits are subject to English 
taxes. Naturally the London boards would be loath to 
suggest migration to Buenos Agres, but no doubt State 
purchase of the Argentine railways will come ultimately 
and then the companies’ profits will be beyond the 
reach of Somerset House. 


Was hej 
the Bank i 
December 
Y, 
100,000.09 
959,005 
602,741.97 
170,350.79 
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}104,002.q 
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770,533.00 
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y 
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GROWTH OF THE BUSINESS. 


Tue StxtH OrpinarRy GENERAL MEETING of the Commercial 
Bank of London (Limited) was held yesterday at 6, Austin Friars, 
E.C., the Right Hon. Sir Charles Hobhouse, P.C. (the chairman), 
presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. W. Ernest Treweek, F.C.1.S.) read the 
notice convening the meeting. 


The Chairman said :—Gentlemen,—I assume it is your wish 
that we should take the directors’ report and the balance-sheet as 
read, and I will therefore proceed at once to deal with the salient 
features of the accounts. As you will see, we have made a gross 
profit for the year of £204,250 12s. 2d., which is rather more 
than 40 per cent. on our paid-up capital. You will also observe 
that this very satisfactory profit is arrived at after writing £50,000 
off the value of our investments and bringing up the reserve 
against our pre-war foreign debts from 41,000 to £59,000. 
After making these provisions, and paying all expenses, there 
remains a net profit for the year of £157,399 15s. 6d. I may, 
perhaps, mention here that although, to be on the safe side, the 
qualification ‘‘ subject to excess profits duty (if any)’’ appears 
in the balance-sheet against the said profit, there is, I am advised, 
every probability that there will be no liability. 


We have paid a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum 
on the cumulative participating preference shares, absorbing 
£33,250, and a similar amount on the deferred shares, leaving 
the substantial sum of £99,140 11s. 4d. to be carried forward to 
next year’s accounts. It is obvious that we could have made a 
very substantial further distribution, had we wished to do so, 
but your board unanimously decided that at the present time it 
was in the best interests of the shareholders to carry this forward, 
to strengthen the position of the bank. 


I will now deal with the balance-sheet. Taking the debit side 
first, our capital account stands unchanged. The next item is 
current and deposit accounts, where we have to record a very 
satisfactory expansion, this figure showing a total of £706,691, 
as against £136,282 last year. As I told shareholders at the last 
general meeting, Mr. Spear—formerly the city manager of the 
head office of the old London and South-Western Bank—joined 
us in the autumn with the special object of developing the bank- 
ing side of our business, and the satisfactory results already 
recorded are largely due to his energy. I may add that, whereas 
in the first instance we were specially devoting our energies and 
resources to industrial business, we are now thoroughly equipped 
for every description of ordinary banking business, and the way 
our connexions in this direction are growing shows us that, 
without in any way competing with our old friends the clearing 
banks, there is plenty of room for us. As regards the next figure, 
£59,168 reserve for pre-war debts, all 1 need say is that the 
business to which these figures refer was undertaken before the 
present board took office, and in our opinion the figure in question 
is ample for the purpose. The profit and loss account speaks for 
itself, and, as regards the contingent liability referred to, it need 
not cause any shareholder the slightest anxiety. This liability 
arose in connection with certain contracts made by Messrs. Jos. T. 
Eltringham & Co. (Limited), for building ships for neutral 
countries. These ships are now being built, and when completed 
the liability ceases. 


Now I turn to the assets side of the balance-sheet. Here we 
have cash in hand and at call £280,635, as against £121,941 last 
year, a more than satisfactory increase. But what is even more 
satisfactory, and the point I wish to emphasize to our shareholders 
and our customers, is the fact that against a liability of £706,691 
for current and deposit accounts, we held this sum of £/280,835 in 
cash, or the equivalent of cash, a proportion of liquid assets 
of over 39 per cent., a proportion which, I venture to 
say, will compare favourably with the figures of any banking 
institution in the United Kingdom. I should like to repeat what 
I said at our last meeting—namely, that we realise that our credit 
is our most valuable asset, and that our first aim and object is to 
improve that asset in order that the name of this company shall 
stand in the front rank in the City of London. With these figures 
we can fairly claim that we have lived up to our professions, and 
we shall continue to follow the same policy. Of the pre;war 
debts, £5163, 909, I have already spoken, and in view of the pro- 
vision already made, the board regard these assets as good, 
although their realisation must necessarily be gradual. The 
remaining chief figure, £472,371, investments, is taken at a con- 
servative figure. Part of it speaks for itself, and the remainder 
consists of participations in industrial undertakings, the financing 
and reconstruction of which, as you know, provides us with one 
of our chief—and by no means the least profitable—sources of 
business. So much for the balance-sheet, and I think it shows a 
position of unexampled strength and of very satisfactory profits. 


During the last year we have paid the full 7 per cent. 
preference dividend and the corresponding dividend on the 
deferred shares. As you can see, we could have made 
a further distribution, but, in view of the growth of our 
business, which is rapidly developing, we felt it was essential to 
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keep the position as strong as possible—a decision in which | EA 
sure shareholders will concur. The stronger we are the larger 
the profits we shall make, and, without wishing to Prophesy ‘iy 
any way, I may say that our policy is already bearing fruit, 
Tue O 
Dominio 
the Moor 
Tue INDUSTRIAL SIDE OF THE BANK’s Busingss, 
I will now turn to the industrial side of our business the The S 
success of which, as I have told you more than once, sn notice Co 
largely due to the brilliant abilities and indomitable industry ¢ The C! 
our managing director, Mr. Clarence C. Hatry. During the past ME the accol 
year we entirely reconstructed and placed with the public th J commenc 
shares of the following industrial undertakings :—Messrs, Clarke MB ance, a5 
Chapman & Co., the well-known marine engineers; Mess Mi dass of i 
Jos. T. Eltringham and Co., a rapidly growing ship building ang MMB on the cc 
repairing business on the North-east Coast; the old-establishe MM be met b 
wholesale business of Messrs. Burton, Son & Sanders, MB cost of 1 
Ipswich, and Messrs. G. H. Hirst & Co., of Bradford, ox inquiries 
of the oldest and best known manufacturers in the woollen trade MM the count 
All these transactions resulted satisfactorily to your company from repairs 0’ 
a financial point of view, but what is even more satisfactory js MM yarious $ 
that in all these cases—as is the case with every other busines MM crease th 
which we have handled—the shares of these companies are noy MMM advance | 
standing in the market at a substantial premium on the price {MM from the 
at which we placed them with the public. The business of aj the scarc 
these companies has largely increased since our disposal of them large nur 
to our friends. That is a good record, and one which I am supfMshould ha 
you will appreciate, for it means that investors can rely on th long ago, 
genuineness of any investment emanating from this institution ff of makin; 
Just as, on the banking side of our business, strength must be thilto wheth 


first and last consideration, so, as an issuing house, must we at 
all costs maintain our reputation for putting before the public 
nothing but sound and remunerative propositions. 


business, 

years befc 
underwrit 
and under 
in repairs. 
not havin 
first insta: 


As I said at our last meeting, we have no lack of business, an¢ 
were profit our sole consideration we could have increased the 
very satisfactory figures now before you. But from the mass o 
propositions put before us we only select those which we can sa 
with confidence will repay those clients who take them from ws, 
as well as ourselves. Although we are of course, open to con- 
sider any profitable and sound proposition put before us, our 
special business lies in the development of purely British industria 
undertakings, and among these we particularly favour those which 
aim at transferring to British labour work which hitherto ha 
been largely, or wholly, in German hands. We have a very im 
portant business of this description now in hand, and any reason 
able propositions for assisting in the finance and rehabilitation of 
such enterprises will always receive favourable consideration a 
our hands. 
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It is a commonplace remark to say that the future is full o 
difficulties. But I doubt if any two years will be more difficult for 
an institution such as this than those just passed through whieh 
coincide with the time your present board have directed the affais 
of the bank. By our hard work and adherence to sound prim 
ciples we have overcome these difficulties in the past, and 
confidently expect to overcome those that may confront us in thé 
future. Closely associated as we are with so many important im 
dustrial undertakings, the recent manifestations of unrest amongst 
the working classes are of special interest to us, and we heartily 
welcome the efforts that are being made to develop a community 
of interest between capital and labour. For my part, and | 
believe that my colleagues agree with me—I am convinced thal 
the remuneration of labour and its interest in the policy of com 
mercial enterprises must be greater than it has been in the past 
and I am equally convinced that this increased interest can 
given without any real detriment to capital. While as a banking 
institution we are not directly concerned with manual labour, its 
a matter which very closely concerns us when we have under cot 
sideration the purchase of big industrial enterprises, and in sutt 
instances we do everything in our power to develop the spirit of 
community between capital and labour, by allowing the employes 
to take up as large a proportion as possible of the shares of tht 
business for which they are working, on specially favourabl 
terms. 


I think I have now dealt at sufficient length with the resultsd 
our work for the past year, and of our prospects for the future, # 
far as I can judge them. As regards the former, I have already 
alluded to the good work done by Mr. Spear, and I cannot co 
clude without expressing my thanks to Mr. Arthur H. King, W™ 
has been with us from the commencement, and whose assistat 
has been invaluable in every department of our business. As for 
the future, I will only say that I hope and believe that the part 
pation in surplus profits which our:preference shares carry wil, 
in the near future, turn out to be a very real and valuable one. 

I will now move, ‘‘ That the report and accounts as audited by 
received, approved, and adopted.”’ I will ask Mr. Clarence Hatt 
to second the motion, but before putting it to the meeting I st 
be pleased to receive any questions which shareholders may ¥® 
to put. 
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Mr. Clarence C. Hatry (managing director) szconded the Continent . 
lution, which was unanimously carried. 


The Chairman then moved the re-election of the retiring ditt 
tors (the Right Hon. the Earl of March and Mr. Percy Pelhat 
Clinton), and this having been seconded by Mr. Hatty 
agreed to; the auditors (Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, of new py. 
Co.), being afterwards reappointed on the proposition 0 
King, seconded by Mr. Pelham-Clinton. 
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191g 
‘sta! EAGLE STAR AND BRITISH 
DOMINIONS INSURANCE 


Tue ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Eagle Star and British 
Dominions Insurance Company, Ltd., was held on: May Ist, at 
the Moorgate Street offices of the company, 32, Moorgate Street, 
£.C.2, Sir Edward M. Mountain, the chairman and managing 
director, presiding. 

ness, the | The Secretary (Mr. John Gardiner, A.C.A.) having read the 

, is very MM notice convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 
dustry of The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—I shall now take 
“the pas ME the accounts of the balance-sheet seriatim, and shall, therefore, 
ublic the Mf commence with the marine department. Regarding hull insur. 
. Clarke [MB ance, as I have mentioned on previous occasions, whether this 
Messrs. MM class of insurance is profitable or not is almost entirely dependent 
iding and Mon the cost of repairs, the great majority of claims that have to 
stablishe ME be met being of this nature. Ever since the outbreak of war the 
ders, a [cost of repairs has steadily increased. After the most careful 
ord, one MM inquiries last November and from information collected all over 
len trade ME the country, we came to the conclusion that the increased cost of 
any from i repairs over pre-war prices was at least 160 per cent. Since then 
factory is ME yarious shipping repair yards have combined to still further in- 
business Mi crease the cost, and quite recently there has been a further 
are now advance of about 20 per cent. Underwriters are also suffering 
he prices {from the difficulty that, owing to the demand for tonnage and 
ess of allfmthe scarcity of docking accommodation during the war, a very 
| of them—M large number of steamers which have met with accidents and 
am surf should have been repaired and the bills paid for by underwriters 
ly on theimlong ago, have had their repairs delayed. This has had the effect 
\stitution, [of making it impossible for underwriters to form any estimate as 
ist be thilto whether they are making a profit or a loss on this class of 
1st we atimbusiness, and it will probably be at least another two or three 
he public years before they will know what the result of the last few years’ 
underwriting on this business has been. It behoves shipowners 
and underwriters to combine together to prevent excessive charges 
in repairs. A vast number of shipowners, being fully insured, and 
not having to bear this increase. out of their own pockets in the 
> eae first instance, have been apt to become lethargic. I am absolutely 
fraaeal convinced that never in the past has this class of business wanted 
‘Bmore careful watching and organisation than during the present 
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PROGRESS IN FIRE AND GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 


herto has 

very im Progress of a most gratifying nature has, I am glad to say, 
1y reason. been made in all departments, and we are able to show a premium 
tation ofgitcome within measurable distance of £1,000,000. Very great 


care has been exercised in the selection of our business, and,I 
think you will agree with me that this is reflected in the loss ratio 
of 37.58 per_cent., which, so far as I can see, is the lowest loss 
is full of™ratio of any account yet published. After providing 40 per cent. 
ifficult forfor unexpired liability, which in the opinion of your directors is 
igh which in all probability more than would be required, there 
the aflaismis a balance of £162,929 9s. 1d. Your directors have 
und pringadecided not to draw any of this profit from this account, 
past, anijbut to’ leave it as an additional reserve. In our fire 
us in thegand general departments we do not anticipate any decrease in our 
ortant infapremium income consequent on the cessation of hostilities, because 
t amongi[eWhile a large number of insurable risks were created in conse- 
‘e heartiyggquence of the war, considerably more were in abeyance and will 
ommunitygme resuscitated with the opening up of trade. We expect to get a 
rt, and Iflarger share of motor and employers’ liability business, and in 
inced thajmerder to be able to serve all our clients in every form of insur- 
y of commance, we have now departments with experts at the head of each 
the pasmansacting every class of business, including boiler and engineer- 
st can tg and live stock insurance. Realising the important part that 
a banking the future of aviation has in the development of this country, we 
bour, it gmsider that we have made a very advantageous arrangement 
inder comgWith a large number of leading underwriters at Lloyd’s to form an 
d in suci@"surance group capable of dealing with any aviation insurance 
e spirit odjgthat may be put on the market. We are pleased that, in conjunc- 
employesqg00 with Lloyd’s underwriters, our company were the pioneers of 
res of thegmthis form of insurance. Last year I reminded you, and at the 
favourabkggsame time endeavoured to remind the public, of the necessity of 
mereasing insurances based upon old values. From our experience 
of claims in the past year, I cannot impress the fact too strongly 
results fithat, to avoid disappointment in the event of a claim happening, 
future, S@isurances should be increased to present-day values; in many 
ve already tases more than 100 per cent. of old values—it is much better to 
a te wise before the event than afterwards. (Hear, hear.) 
King, wi 


ration al 


assistat 

s. As fa Lire Business: A Goop Recorp. 

he partic 

carry Wilf In regard to the life business of the company, we have the 


le one Pleasure to report that during 1918 we issued 4,648 new policies, 
audited "assuring 1,600,452, with annual premiums of £76,179 and 
nce - angle Premiums of £6,710. There are very few life offices in 
ng I sha the United Kingdom whose records for 1918 would be found to 
may WS og this sum, and the great bulk of the amount mentioned 
— to business directly transacted in the United Kingdom. 
Present time the only active agency which we have on the 
| the res set or in other countries is one at South Africa, where the 
= has an important and influential branch, and from this con- 
- ton we look forward, now that peace is restored, to a fair pro- 
ing ied — of first-class life business. I would like you to consider 
y e = great difficulties which all life offices have experienced during 
ae 5; last year in endeavouring to secure a satisfactory volume 
ri r esiness, as by far the greater number of the population 
yn of F ich it is desirable to obtain as new entrants into life business 
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were debarred from making proposals owing to the fact that they 
were subjected to military risks, and also that many of our most 
active agents were themselves engaged in war service. We look 
forward under new and improved conditions to an increased new 
life business, because on the return home of those who have been 
engaged in the war to take up their civil duties they will have 
need of life assurance for many purposes. For example, many 
who have married in wartime will find it necessary to provide for 
their wives and children, seeing that their dependents will no 
longer be entitled to Government pensions or allowances in the 
event of their death. Moreover, many of them will desire, no 
doubt, to purchases houses to live in, and we have prepared a 
special scheme enabling this to be done through the assistance of 
life policies on favourable terms. Our actuaries have been devisin 
many special and up-to-date schemes of life assurance, of which f 
might mention those relating to the provision of educational 
annuities and other benefits for children and policies providing for - 
death duties as among the most important. Life assurance appeals 
to all classes of the community, to the rich as well as to the poor, 
and the concessions which are offered to holders of life policies 
with regard to allowances in respect of their life assurance pre- 
miums in their assessments for income tax are an encouragement 
to business of this kind. The liability to death duties, now so 
heavy, can also be met in this way most successfully, and we are 
prepared to issue policies providing for the payment of such duties 
directly to the Inland Revenue authorities, thus avoiding the 
necessity for any forced realisation of the estate before grant of 
probate or of executors submitting themselves personally to risk of 
making advances for these purposes. 


Bonus Prospects. 


In regard to future prospects of bonus in those sections, these 
are, of course, immensely improved by the fact that we have 
cleared off all the depreciation up to the close of last year, and 
that a large proportion of the investments are made in British 
Government securities, in which little depreciation is to be feared. 
I would also like to point out that henceforward the funds in both 
these societies will receive the full benefit of the reduced ratio of 
expenses, as provided for in the amalgamation agreements. 
During the past quinquennium, in addition to the loss arising 
through the depreciation of securities, which was partly the result 
of the issue of large Government loans at high rates of interest, 
the profits were seriously diminished by the heavy mortality arising 
from the war. But for these two adverse features there is no 
doubt that the surplus in each case would have been more than 
sufficient to provide the same rate of bonus as that declared on the 
last occasion. I have reason for hoping that under the new 
conditions that rate of bonus will be reached on the next occasion 
in the absence of any abnormal circumstances which are not at 


present anticipated. I have only alluded to the “Star’’ and 


“Sceptre”? sections among the closed funds, because the quin- 


quennial valuations in these cases fell due at the close of last year. 


The last quinquennial valuation of the Eagle fund took place in 
1916, when their securities were written down to the market price 


at that date, and that of the English and Scottish fund does not 


take place until the end of 1920. 


New Business. 


The profits which life offices rely upon for their bonus are 


derived mainly from three sources. You know that the premiums 
are based upon tables which make certain assumptions in regard 


to mortality, interest earnings and expenses. Now, if the business 


of a life office can be managed so that the mortality experience is 
lower than that assumed, if the interest earnings are actually 
greater than those anticipated, and if the actual expense ratio is 
less than the margin of premiums which have been actuarially 
reserved for this purpose, the result must necessarily be a profit 
varying according to circumstances for participating policyholders 
in each of these cases. I am happy to say that our new business 
holds out good prospects in all these directions. Our mortality 
experience in the new and active section of our life operations 
must necessarily be advantaged by the fact that the vast majority 
of our policyholders in this class have recently passed the ordeal of 
medical examination. The interest earnings in 1918, after deduc- 
tion of income tax, are well in excess of that assumed in framing 
the premiums. As regards our expenses, they amounted to only 


12} per cent. of the premiums, which must be considered a very 


low ratio. But apart from these advantages, it is not to be over- 
looked that the great bulk of the funds appertaining to our new 
series of life assurance are invested in British Government 
securities, in regard to which the face value of the securities is 
guaranteed by this great nation, and that therefore there is no 
likelihood of depreciation such as has proved such an adverse 
influence in affecting old-established life businesses. Indeed, 
looking to bonus earning capacity, I am inclined to rank the 
attractions to new entrants of the new section of the Eagle Star 
and British Dominions Insurance Company as unsurpassed among 
contemporary institutions, and I think, therefore, that our agents 
may with complete confidence put forward our well-grounded 
claims to the confidence of the public, based upon the expectation 
that we ought to do as well for our participating policyholders as 
any existing life assurance company. 


Before putting the resolution to the meeting for the adoption of 


the report and accounts, I shall be happy to answer any questions 
that any shareholders may wish to put to me. (Applause. 


No questions being asked, the Chairman proposed the adoption 


of the report and accounts for the year 1918. 


The Deput-Chairman (Mr. J. Douglas Watson, F.I.A., F.A.S.) 


seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 
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